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I U B E E T. 



CHAPTER I. 

GETTING SETTLED. 




fUBEET was an orphan. At the time 
when this story begins he was about 
ten years old. He was Georgie's 
cousin. He came about this time to 
live with his Aunt Cornelia. 

His Aunt Cornelia was very kind to him, in 
her way, though I do not think her way was in all 
respects the best way. How this was, however, 
will appear more fully by-and-by. She meant at 
any rate to be kind to him, as the orphan son of 
her sister, in the most faithful mannet. 

Hubert's aunt, Cornelia, lived in a large and 
handsome house. Hubert had a very pleasant 
room in this house, all to himself. It was in the 
second story of a kind of wing, and the windows 
opened out over the roof of a piazza which was 
about two or three feet down from the sills of the 
"windows, so that it would not be difficult to get 
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down to it, from Hubert's room, when a window 
was open. 

On the day when Hubert first came to live 
with his aunt, Robert, a coloured man who was in 
her service, took his trunk up to his room, while 
he and his aunt followed, his aunt leading him by 
the hand. 

* Put the trunk down here by the window,' said 
his aunt, * and I will send Maria presently to put 
the things away in the bureau drawers.' 

* I can put them away in the drawers myself,' 
said Hubert. 

*0h, no, my dear,' replied his aunt; *you 
could not put them away properly. Maria will 
put them away for you, and arrange them all 
nicely. She will take all the care of your things 
for you.' 

Maria was Robert's sister, and was the chamber- 
maid. 

* Maria is coming up in a few minutes,' con- 
tinued his aunt, 'and she wiU put your things 
away and arrange them all properly, in your 
drawers.' 

Hubert's aunt was very particular to have 
everything in her house done properly ; as, in fact, 
every good house-keeper ought to be. 

* Ah ! here comes Maria, now,' she continued. 
Maria was a nice-looking coloured girl, very 

neatly dressed, and with a pleasing countenance. 
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She took no iiotice of Hubert as she came in, but 
stood awaiting the orders from Mrs Wood, for that 
was the name of Hubert's aunt. 

Mrs "Wood desired Maria to unpack the trunk 
and put the things in the drawers of the bureau. 
There were two large drawers below and two small 
ones under the glass above. Mrs "Wood gave par- 
ticular du'ections where everything was to be put — 
the shirts in this drawer, the stockings in that one, 
and at that end of it — the pocket-handkerchiefs 
here, the jackets and trowsers there, and so with 
everything else. 

'And when you have done everything,' added 
Mrs "Wood, * let Eobert know, and he will come 
and take the trunk up into the lumber-room.' 

' And where shall I put my playthings? ' asked 
Hubert. 

* The playthings ! ' repeated Mrs "Wood. * I 
hope you have not brought a great many playthings. 
You know, my dear, that you will wish to keep 
your room in very nice order, and not have it all 
littered up with playthings. But perhaps Eobert 
can find some place for them,' she added, * in the 
coach-house; could not you, Eobert] in one of the 
closets there, perhaps.' 

Eobert said that he could. There was a whole 
shelf there that he could set apart for them. 

* That will be just the thing,' said Mrs "Wood. 
* So it is all arranged.' 
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Mrs "Wobd then went to one t)f the windows 
and looked out. 

' Ah ! ' said she, *I forgot about these windows. 
They lead out upon the roof of this piazza, which 
is very dangerous. These windows must be fast- 
ened down.* 

' What, so that I can't open them at all T asked 
Hubert, with a look of great concern. 

' Why, my dear,* said his aunt, * you will have 
air enough through the door, or at least — ^well, I 
know it would be a convenience to have a window 
open sometimes, but it is much better to forego 
that advantage than to run the risk of breaking 
your neck. If you were to be tempted to climb 
out upon that roof you might fall and kill yourself; 
or at least, break your arm or your leg.* 

'But, aunt,' said Hubert, *I promise you I 
never will get out.* 

*Ahl my dear boy,* said Mrs Wood, patting 
him on the head at the same time, and with a pleas- 
ant smile upon her face, * it does not do to trust 
to boys' promises too much, you know. You are a 
very good boy, I dare say, and as worthy to be 
trusted as most boys; but boys are boys, you 
know, and you might be tempted. If you were to 
fall off the roof and get killed or crippled for life, I 
never should forgive myself.' 

So saying, Mrs Wood looked out upon the roof 
and shuddered. 
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* I don't see any other way of making it safe,* 
she said, turning to Eobert, * but to fasten down the 
windows.' 

* You might have bars put up, perhaps,* sug- 
gested Eobert. 

* Yes,' replied Mrs Wood. * Yes, that's just the 
thing. That removes all the difficulties. I wonder 
I did not think of that myself. Then Hubert and 
Maria can open the windows whenever they like. 
We will decide upon that plan. Get the carpenter 
to come this very day, and put up strong bars, near 
enough together, so that a boy cannot get through 
between them, and coming up as high as the 
windows will open. 

' That will suit you exactly, Hubert dear,* she 
said, taking hold of his hand. * You can open the 
windows whenever you please, and the bars won't 
prevent your looking out when the window is shut. 
You will like that plan very much, won't you ] ' 

Hubert did not seem much inclined to answer. 
Somehow or other he did not like the plan, though 
he could hardly tell what the reason was. 

The bars only prevented him from getting out 
upon the roof, and he thought he did not wish to 
get out. So there seemed to be no special reason 
why he should have any objection to the plan. 
And yet he felt uncomfortable and dissatisfied; 
though if he had been asked he could not have 
told why. 
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There was a table near one of the windows 
with a drawer in it. Mrs Wood opened the drawer 
and showed Hubert what was in it. 

' See ! ' said she. * I have put in everything 
yon will want. There is a slate and a book of 
arithmetic, and some paper and a lead pencil' 

* And an inkstand and a pen 1 * asked Hubert. 

* No,' replied his aunt, speaking in a hesitating 
tone. * !N"o, I did not put any ink here, for fear you 
might spill it. But you can write with a pencil 
just as well, you know, when you want to write. 
And here's a little shelf where you can put your 
Bible. You have got your Bible, I suppose, in 
your trunk.' 

* Yes, aunt,' said Hubert. 

'You must read a chapter in it every night 
before going to bed. Be sure and not forget it. I 
hope you will be a good boy and give your heart to 
God,' so that your soul may be saved. That is 
more importaut than everything else in the world. 
And now I'll leave you until you get your things 
arranged. You can stay and help Maria about the 
impacking. You must let Maria arrange things 
just as she thinks best. She knows just how I 
wish the business to be done. I hope you wiU be 
a good boy here, and if you are I am sure you will 
be happy. I am very indulgent to good little boys, 
and I shall do all I can to make you happy here in 
my house. You must remember that it will be a 
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good deal of care for me, and make me a good deal 
of extra trouble to have you in my family; but 
you must try to be a good boy, and make the carci 
and trouble as little as possible.* 

So saying, his aunt kissed him affectionately on 
his forehead, and went away. 

There were several things in his aunt's recep- 
tion of Hubert, and in her management in respect 
to the room, which troubled him a good deal ; but 
perhaps the thing which vexed him most was [her 
classing him among Httle boys. 

-* Good little boy 1 * he said, repeating his aunt's 
words in a tone of contempt. * I'm no more a 
good little than she is herself. I'm ten years old 
last July, and going on eleven ! ' 

Mrs Wood did not mean to be impolite to 
Hubert in speaking of him as a little boy, but it is 
nearly as impolite to apply the term little to a boy 
over eight years of age, as it is to give the epithet 
old to a lady over thirty-five. Mrs "Wood was her- 
self about thirty-eight, and what would she have 
thought if a young gentleman had come and taken 
his seat by her side, at an evening party, and had 
said I am coming to sit here, for I like to talk with 
nice old ladies like you j or if he had even said 
elderly ladies ] 

That afternoon the carpenter came, with six 
stout bars of hard wood under one arm, and the 
box containijig tho necessary tools for putting them 
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up, under the other. He placed the bars, three at 
each window, leaving spaces about eight inches 
wide between them, and between the uppermost 
and the sash above, and between the lowermost 
and the window-siU. Before he marked off the 
distances he took a look at Hubert, to see how near 
they must be together to Iprevent the possibility of 
his squeezing through, thus specially reminding 
Hubert that the bars were put there with particular 
reference to him. 

The carpenter got out at one of the windows, 
and stood upon the roof of the piazza while he was 
screwing the bars on. He screwed them to the 
window-frames on the outside. Hubert watched 
the proceeding. 

* You had better not put in too big screws,' said 
Hubert, * for that will make the holes too large 
in the window when you come to take the bars 
down again.' 

* That's true,' said the carpenter. * Slender 
screws will do very well. There'll be no great 
strain come upon the bars, and I don't suppose 
Mrs "Wood will keep them up very long.' 

The bars, when they were screwed on, had the 
effect, of course, of barring the carpenter out, as 
well as barring Hubert in. This, however, made 
no difficulty, for the carpenter, as soon as the work 
was done, walked along the roof of the piazza to 
another window which opened from an entry, and 
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climbed in there; thus showing Hubert how he 
could get out upon the piazza if he chose, notwith- 
standing the closing up of his windows. Mrs 
Wood did not consider it necessary to bar up that 
window, too, for she did not suppose that Hubert 
Avould think of getting out that way. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



nOMB MANUFACTURE. 




his age. 



FEW days after Hubert came to live 
with his Aunt Cornelia, he went to 
make a visit to his Cousin Georgie. 
Georgie was at that time of just about 



After spending half-an-hour in rambling about 
the grounds and buildings where Georgie lived 
Hubert asked Georgie if there was any place near 
there where they could go a fishing. Georgie said 
that there was a very good place, but that he had 
no fishing-lines. 

* Have you got any fish-hooks ? * asked Hubert. 

^ Yes,' said Georgie, * I have got some fish-hooks 
in a box in my drawer ; but my line is all worn 
out, and I had to throw it away. But we c^ go 
and buy some lines.' 

* No,' said Hubert ; * we must make them.' 

* I have got plenty of money to buy some,' said 
Georgie. 

* That's nothing,' replied Hubert. ' Never buy 
anything that you can make. That is my rule.' 
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* That is not my rule,* said Georgie. 

* What is your rule ] * asked Hubert. 

* It is just the contrary/ said Greorgie. * Never 
make anything that you can buy.' 

' My rule is the beet/ said Hubert. * Because, 
you see, in that way you save your money for 
something that you can't make, and so have more 
things.' 

* But what we make is not so good,' said Georgie. 
' Perhaps it is not quite so nice and styUsh,' 

said Hubert, *but the pleasure of thinking that you 
made it more than makes up for the difference.' 

' Where did you get your rule ? ' asked Georgie. 

'Isaiah gave it to me,' said Hubert. 'Isaiah 
was a man who used to live with my mother while 
she was alive, and he gave me that rule. He 
helped me make a good many things, and showed 
me how to make a good many myself. I can make 
a very good fishing-line, if I can only get some 
carpet-thread.' 

* I can get plenty of thread,' said Georgie. 
* Juno will give me as much as I want.' 

* Who is Juno 1 ' asked Hubert. 

* She is the girl who used to take care of me 
when I was a little boy,' said Georgie, * and she 
helps me now whenever I want anything.* 

So saying, Georgie ran into the house, and pre- 
sently returned with a skein of carpet-thread in one 
hand and a piece of beeswax in the other. 
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* Ah ! ' said Hubert, ' that's just the thing. But 
what made you think of the beeswax? ' 

* Juno thought of it/ said Georgie. ' She said 
if we waxed the thread well before we doubled and 
twisted it, and then waxed the line when it was 
finished, it would be stronger, last longer, and 
would look smoother and handsomer.' 

* How came she to know that 1 ' asked Hubert. 
*0h, she knows about all such things,' said 

Georgie. 

So the boys at once went to work to make two 
fishing-lines. They first wound the skein into a 
baU. Then Hubert made a loop in one end of it, 
and passed this loop over the catch that belonged 
to the latch at the door of the shed. He first, how- 
ever, doubled a short length of the thread twice, so 
as to make four strands, and twisted them together 
between his thumb and finger in order to see 
whether four thicknesses would make the fishing- 
line of the right size ; and being satisfied that it 
would, he then proceeded to unwind a portion of 
the thread, walking backward as he did so, from the 
place j where the end was fastened, till he had 
reached a length about four times that necessary for 
the fishing-line. Georgie walked close after him 
with the beeswax, which he pressed along the 
thread as Hubert unwound it, rubbing it to and fro^ 
so as to wax it completely. 
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Hubert next twisted this length, and then 
doubled it, Georgie taking hold of the middle and 
pulling it to one side while he advanced, until he 
could bring the two ends together. The double 
strand which was thus formed he doubled and 
twisted again, and thus obtained a nice, smooth, and 
fine line, which Georgie was satisfied, on examining 
it, would make a very good fishing-line indeed. 

* It is not quite so handsome as one you might 
buy,* said Hubert, * but it will catch the fishes just 
as well.' 

* It is handsome enougliy said Georgie. 

As soon as one line was made the boys began 
upon another, so as to have one for each of them. 

After this Georgie went into the house and pro- 
cured a cork, fcom which Hubert cut off two pieces, 
and strung them upon the two lines, one on each, 
for floats. In doing this he used a big darning- 
needle, which Georgie also brought out for the pur- 
pose. The boys found in. a box of old iron, in a 
place which served as a kind of store-room in the 
shed, some sheet-lead, out of which Hubert fashioned 
sinkers, by cutting out strips and wrapping them 
round the lines at the proper distance from the end. 

' ITow,' said Hubert, * go and get your fish- 
hooks.' 

* Yes,' said Georgie ; * and I must carry in all 
these things that we have done with.' 
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So he gathered together the various objects 
which they had been using — the remainder of the 
thread, the wax, and the darning-needle, and took 
them into the house to give them back to Juno. 
On his return he brought with him- his fish-hooks 
in the little box in which he kept them, and 
Hubert, after selecting two of the proper size, 
attached one on the end of each line, fastening them 
in a very neat and scientific manner. 

* That's complete ! ' said Georgie, surveying the 
work after it was done. ' 'Now all we want is poles. 
What are we to do for poles I * 

'And bait,' said Hubert. 'We must get our 
bait before we go, but we can cut our poles out of 
the bushes.* 

The boys dug worms for bait, and put them 
into a tin box which Georgie kept for that purpose, 
and then Georgie went into the house to get per- 
mission to go a fishing. He first went to Juno. 
His custom was in all such cases to go in the first 
instance to Juno. If Juno thought it so clear that 
there was no objection to granting his request, that 
she was willing to take the responsibility, she gave 
him the permission at once. If, on the other hand, 
she thought there was any serious objection, she 
refused at once, so that Georgie's mother should 
not have the trouble of considering the question. 
If, however, she thought well, on the whole, of 
Georgie's plan, but did not feel quite willing to 
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taJce the full responsibility of acceding to it, 
she would send him to his mother for a final 
decision. Kow, as Georgie's mother almost always 
concurred in Juno's opinion, Georgie generally 
considered the question as virtually settled, when 
he had obtained Juno's consent to refer it to his 
mother. 

So Georgie went in when the fishing-lines were 
finished, showed them to Juno, and asked if he 
conld go a fishing to try them. * ^ 

* Where do you wish to go 1 ' asked Juno. 
' To the four-mile brook,' said Georgie. 

' Anybody to go with you ? ' asked Juno. 

* Yes, Hubert,' said Georgie. 

* Is he a good large boy,' asked Juno; 'big 
enough to pull you out if you fall in ] ' 

* Oh, yes,' said Georgie, ' he is as old as I am.' 
'Then he'll do very well, I should think,' 

said Juno. 'And how long do yoru wish to be 
gone 1 * 

' Oh — about two hours,' said Georgie. 

'Well,' said Juno. 'It is now two. I will 
allow you two hours and a half. That will make 
it half-past four. I don't see any objection to your 
going. But go and ask your mother.' 

So Georgie went in and stated the case to his 
mother. 

'Have you asked Juno about it?' asked his 
mother. 
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* Yes, mother/ said Geoi;gie, * and slie says she 
thinks there is no objection.' 

* Then you may go,' said his mother. 

Greorgie then ran off to find Hubert, and they 
together started immediately on their excursion. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TAKING A SET. 

would be very surprising to see how 
easily and on what trifling occasions 
children get into quarrels, and that too 
about things which in their reasonable 
moments they care very little about, were it not 
that so many grown people so often act in the same 
senseless manner. 

One would not suppose from the very good- 
natured and friendly manner in which the boys 
worked together in making their Hues, that they 
could possibly get into a quarrel about a pole, to be 
cut in the bushes, especially when there were fifty 
other poles equally good growing all around. But 
they did. 

The case was this. They reached the bank of 
the brook, after walking about half a mile, and 
then followed the brook for about a fourth of a 
mile farther, along a path which sometimes |led 
through groves and copses of trees, and sometimes 
through grassy fields. They intended to go on 
imtil they came to a piece of low land, which in 
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the spring of the year was swampy and wet, but 
which, in midsunimer was dry, and where the trees 
and bushes were inclined to grow tall and slender. 
Georgie thought that they would be likely to find 
here, among the stems of the bushes, some that 
would be long, straight, and slim enough to serve 
for fishmg poles. 

On arriving at the spot they at once began to 
look about for poles, and Georgie's eyes soon fell 
upon one which he thought would do nicely. It 
was a long and slender stem with a length of eight 
or ten feet free from branches ; and as it presented 
itself to Georgie's view, as he approached it on one 
side, it seemed quite straight. He called Hubert 
to come and see it. Hubert said he thought it 
would make a very good pole. 

* It looks straight,' said he, * from here, but we 
must look at it from another side.' 

So saying, he forced his way through the bushes 
to get. a. view of it fcom another direction, — not en- 
tirely around to the farther side, but only half way 
round, — so as to look at it 'quartering' as the 
woodmen say. You can never tell how straight the 
stem of a tree is by looking at it from dne direction 
only; for the crooks lying in that directioriy if 
there are any, in the stem, would not be apparent. 
Thus if you look at a tree from the south side, and 
it bends a little toward the south or toward the 
north — that is, in the same direction that you are 
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looking at it — ^its crooks will not be easily seen. 
Standing to the south, of it, you can only distinctly 
see the bondings that turn toward the east or west. 
To see the bondings toward the north or south, you 
must go round to the east or west side. 

When Hubert got into the new position, he 
found that there was a great bend in the stem. 

' There's a great bend in it,' said he, ' but there 
are no short crooks ; so I think we can straighten 
it after we get it cut down.' 

Georgie looked at it and then said that he 
would rather have one that was straight already. 
And so he began to look about and examine other 
stems. 

In the mean time Hiibert remained by the one 
which Georgie had first found, and seemed to be 
carefully examining it. He observed that there 
were no short crooks in it, but only one general 
bend, and this, he thought, could be easily straight- 
ened. If there are short crooks in a pole, or cane, 
that you are cutting in the woods, they cannot be 
taken out; ; but a general bending of it, in one 
direction, can be easily remedied. Sometimes you 
can straighten it at once, as soon as it is cut down. 
A surer way, however, is to heat it before a fire, 
keeping it there until it has had time to become 
heated through. Then when you straighten it it 
will remain straight. The reason is, that if wood 
is hot, it ' takes a set,' when it is bent — at least 
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it is mucli more inclined to do this than when it is 
cold. 

A girl once had a pretty little garden hoe, with 
a long and slender handle, which had been nicely 
smoothed, and was made of veiy pretty wood, but 
it had unfortunately become warped in seasoning, 
as wood sometimes will, and . was bent a little. 
This not only injured the appearance of it, but 
made it somewhat inconvenient to be used. 

Her brother, when he discovered this, took the 
hoe to the kitchen fire, and let it lie there before 
the fire, until the wood had become heated through 
— as hot as he could make it without danger of 
scorching the wood. Then by placing it across his 
knee, he found he could straighten it very easily ; 
for now when the fibres of the wood were brought 
into a new position by the force which he applied, 
they, for some reason or other connected with their 
beiQg heated, accommodated themselves to the new 
arrangement, and remained fixed in it. Or in 
other words, and as mechanics usually express it, 
they * took a set.' 

Wood can be bent, and will take a set in this 
way, when it is seasoned and dry, but it will do 
this more readily when it is green, — that is, when 
the pores are full of moisture. The moisture, it 
seems, has the effect of softening the woody fibre, 
and making it more flexible, and more manageable 
every way. Sometimes when wood is already sea- 
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soned, so that it bends with difficulty, the workman 
fiUs the pores with water again, by immersing the 
wood for some time in hot water, or by steaming it, 
which is a still better method. 

If a piece of wood requires to be bent ifrmch, it 
is necessary to soften the wood by water, or else it 
cannot be done. You can only bend dry wood a 
little by heating it before the fire. If a boy wishes 
to make much of a curve in his wood — as for ex- 
ample if he should undertake to make a frame sled, 
and should wish to bend up the forward ends of 
the runners, the way w^ould be to get out the pieces 
for the runners, straight, and then dip the forward 
ends as far as the bend was to come, in boiling 
water — as for instance, in the boiler over a stove or 
range on washing day, or in a pretty deep kettle 
over a fire made for the purpose out of doors, and 
let them remain so until the wood had become 
thoroughly impregnated with the hot water. He 
would find, then, that if the wood was not too 
thick, it would become quite flexible, and the ends 
could be bent with comparative ease. Only in this 
case they must be secured in the bent position 
until they have dried, when it would be found 
that they had taken a set, and that, too, of a very 
permanent character. 

A boy in the country once made a pair of run- 
ners in this way, and by means of them he fabri- 
cated a very good sled. The plan which he adopted 
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to bend tHe ends of the runners, and to secure 
them in position while they were drying, was this. - 
He bored two auger-holes side by side in a piece of 
plank, and then inserting the softened ends of the 
runners into these holes, he bent the part outside 
of the holes down near the plank, and tied them 
there. He then leaned the plank, with the run- 
ners thus lashed to it, up against the bam, in a 
sunny comer, to dry, and after some days, when he 
took the bars out, he found the curves which he had 
made had taken a set in a very satisfactory manner; 
and by means of them he afterward made an ex- 
cellent sled. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

A QUARREL. 

UBERT found, on examination, that the 
pole which Georgie had discovered, 
with the exception of the gentle bend 
in it, was an excellent one for a fish- 
ing-pole, and as Georgie had gone away and left it, 
he determined to take it himself. 

* You don't find one such pole in a thousand,' 
he said to himself, ' as this will make when it is 
straightened and seasoned and planed. It wiU be 
straight enough for me to plane, I believe, or at 
least to smooth with a spoke-shave.' 

A spoke-shave is a very curious, and yet a very 
simple tool, and not dear. It is excellent for 
shaping and smoothing canes, poles, bows, arrows, 
and all such things. It is called a spoke-shave, 
because it is chiefly designed to be used by wheel- 
wrights and wagon-makers in shaping and smooth- 
ing the spokes of wheels. 

Hubert had a spoke-shave in his trunk. He 
had brought it with him to his aunt's, knowing 
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that it would be very convenient for him in many 
of his operations. 

But to return to the story. Hubert, after 
coming to the conclusion that the pole which he 
was looking at would make an excellent one to be 
taken home and finished up for future use, took 
his knife out of his pocket and began to cut it 
off near the ground. He understood that 
Georgie had abandoned it. But while he was 
at work cutting it, Georgie came back to the 
place and looked on. When he saw that Hubert 
seemed inclined to value the pole, ho began to 
think more favourably of it himself. It very 
often happens that children do not want a thing 
till they find that somebody else wants it, and then 
they want it very much. 

'Are you going to take that pole?' asked 
Georgie. 

* Yes,' replied Hubert. 

' But it is too crooked,' said Georgie. 
*It i!s only bent,* said Hubert, 'and I can 
straighten it very easily.' 

* And then, besides, it is my pole,' said Georgie. 
' I found it.' 

'J^o,' replied Hubert, 'it is not yours. You 
went off and left it.' 

' ^N'o,' replied Georgie, ' I only went to see if I 
could find a better one, and I can't find a better 
one j so I want this.' 
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By this time Hubert had cut the pole off at the 
bottom, and was now beginning to cut off the little 
cluster of branches that formed the top. He did 
not seem inclined to make much reply to Georgie's 
claim, and Georgie began to feel a little disturbed in 
mind at Hubert's taking no notice of him. 

* I say it*s my pole,' said Georgie, * because I 
found it.' 

* And I say it is mine,' said Hubert, * because I 
cut it down.' 

* But you had no right to cut it down,' said 
Georgie, * when it was mine ; for I found it.' 

* You looked at it,' replied Hubert, ' and that 
was all. Do you suppose that a boy has a right to 
all the poles and trees in the woods that he happens 
to look at.' 

"Next to taking away from a boy what he. con- 
siders as his property, nothing is more apt to vex 
and irritate him than to make his arguments appear 
ridiculous, and Georgie began to be quite out of 
humour. So just as Hubert had finished cutting 
off the top of the pole he took hold of the lower 
end of it, saying, 

' It is my pole, and I mean to have it.' 

* No, it is not your., pole,' replied Hubert, * and 
you are not going to have it.' 

So while Georgie had hold of the lower end of 
the pole, Hubert retained the other in his grasp, 
and they began to pull against each other. They 
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soon became quite excited, and in tHe struggle for 
the possession of the pole, they finally brought it 
acrossthe stem of atree which was nearthem,and one 
pulling upon one side and the other upon the other^ 
the pole cracked in the middle, and was spoiled. 

They then dropped the pole, and stood looking 
at each other a moment with an expression of 
anger and defiance in their countenances, when 
suddenly Georgie said, 

* I won't stay and play with such a fellow,' and 
turned round to walk away. 

* Not I either,* said Hubert, and he began to 
walk off in the contrary direction. 

"Now, I do not know whether the boys and 
girls who may read this book are old enough to un 
derstand much about philosophy, but there is 
something about the philosophy of quarrelling' 
which is very curious, and which it is very useful 
for everybody to understand. 

It is this, namely : that in almost all the cases 
when people quarrel, the thing that they quarrel 
about involves a question which has two sides to it, 
and each one of the quarrellers sees only his own 
side. Of course, if he only sees his own side, and 
not aU that of the other party, it is very natural 
that he should think, and honestly think, too, that 
the other party is wholly in the wrong. 

In this case, for instancey each boy, as he 
looked only on his side of the question, honestly 
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thought that he was right, and that the other was 
wholly in the wrong. Hubert examined the pole 
when GeoTgie, after looking at it, had passed on. 
Georgie had done nothing at all to it, except to 
look at it, and find that it was bent. Hubert had 
cut it down and trimmed off the top, and it seemed 
to him that it was clearly and rightfully his ; and 
all because he only looked &t his side of the 
question, without paying any attention to Georgie's 
side. 

Georgie, on the other hand, looked only at his 
side, without paying any attention to Hubert's. 
To him it seemed to be a case where one bo/ found 
a pole, and called another boy to see it, but did not 
folly decide to take it until he had looked a little 
farther; and while he remained undecided, the 
other boy came and took the pole which he had 
found, without his leave. It was, in his view, a 
very decided case of wrong. The pole, it honestly 
seemed to him, was clearly and rightfully his. 

If each of the other boys had stopped to look at 
the other boy's side of the question as well as his 
own, he would have seen it was a doubtful case, 
and it would have been comparatively easy for 
them to come to some amicable understanding 
about it. 

A very large portion of the quarrels which 
arise in the world come in this way — that is, firom 
people looking at only their own side of the ques- 
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tion. I advise you all, therefore — all who read 
this book — ^when you become men and women, to 
make this your rule, namely : that whenever any 
misunderstanding begins to arise between yourself 
and any person, before letting it grow into a 
quarrel, stop and take time to look carefully at the 
case as seen from his side of it. That is, put your- 
self as much as possible in his case, and imagine 
that you were his lawyer, and were trying to prove 
his claim, and see how much, in that case, you 
would have to say in his favour. You may after 
all find that you are in the right, or at least that 
your claim is stronger than his ; but you will be 
much more gentle and forbearing in insisting on 
your rights, after fairly considering his, and the 
contention which might otherwise have become a 
terrible quarrel, will perhaps be settled in a very 
amiable manner. 

Nor is it best to postpone putting this rule into 
practice until you are men and women, f Any boy 
who is old enough and sensible enough to under- 
stand the principle, and who has self-command 
enough to put it into practice, will find that he will 
live much more peaceably and happy with his 
companions, and pass his time much more pleas- 
antly in* all respects, by governing himself by it 
while he is a boy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PEACE. 

left the two "boys, Georgia and Hubert, 
walking off in opposite directions 
from the place where they had been 
playing, each in high dudgeon. At 
first they both walked very fast, as if they were 
determined to get away from each other as quick 
and as far as possible. They were each intending 
— so far as they had formed any distinct intention 
in their minds — to go home. They scrambled 
through the bushes for a little way with great 
energy, but the obstacles which they encountered 
impeded their progress somewhat, and possibly the 
violent exertion which they made had the effect of 
working off some portion of the violence^ of their 
anger — or, as the physiologists would say — a part 
of the vital force which was expending itself in 
cerebral excitement was diverted, and was employed 
in supplying the muscular force necessary for getting 
through the thickets. I don't know how this may 
be ; but at any rate the boys both found, as they 
advanced, that they became somewhat less eager^ 

3 
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and they gradually slackened Iheirpace. Thethouglit 
came suddenly into Georgie's mind that he was 
going to lose all the fishing with the nice new fish- 
ing-lines which he and Hubert had^ taken so much 
pains to make. 

* I don't care/ he said to himself. * I'd rather 
lose all the fishing in the world, than stay with 
such a fellow as that/ 

But though he said he did not care, he did 
care ; and he soon began to think that it was a 
great pity not to be able even to try the new lines. 

These thoughts made him begin to feel ^i>^fh 
thing like hesitation ; and by the time he had got 
to the margin of the bushes, and came out into the 
open field, he began to walk very slowly, as if 
somewhat uncertain what to do. 

As '^for Hubert, his mind passed through a 
isimilar series of changes. When he first set out he 
said to himself, 

' I never saw such a fellow in my life ! To 
make such a fuss about an old pole not worth two 
cents ! And when he had no right to it at all ; 
only because he had just looked at it. He might 
have had the pole just as well as not. I did not 
care about the old thing ! ' 

This was very absurd and inconsistent in Hu- 
bert ; for if he did not care about the old things 
why did [he refuse so strenuously to let Georgie 
have it ? But when people allow themselves to getj 
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angry, they are very likely to say and do what is 
inconsistent and ahsnrd. 

Hubert did not distinctly perceive that what 
he had said was absurd, but he had a kind of half- 
consciousness of something wrong ; so that by the 
time he reached the margin of the thicket, at a 
little distance from the place where Georgie came 
out, his impetuosity, as well as that of Georgie, had 
considerably abated. They, however, both con- 
tiQued to walk on in divergent directions, though 
they walked more and more slowly. Indeed, if 
what a certain ancient writer says about anger, 
namely, that it is a short insanity, is true, it seemed 
as if these boys were gradually coming to their 
senses. 

Presently Georgie could not resist the tempta- 
tion of looking over his shoulder to see how far 
Hubert had got ; and he did this just at the instant 
that Hubert was looking over his shoulder to see 
how far Greorgie had got. So each caught the 
other looking back, and both involuntarily laughed ; 
but they both also instantly made an effort to re- 
press the laughing, as something quite out of place 
under the circumstances,^ and tried to look sober 
and angiy again. 

So they sauntered along very slowly, and very 
soon both began to wish that the other would do or 
say something that would open the way for * making 
up,' though neither was prepared to take the step 
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himself. Each thought that he was waiting for the 
other to do an unpleasant thing, which, however, 
they both wished to have done. This was a great 
mistake. Instead of waiting to see which of them 
would take upon himself the doing of a disagree- 
able thing, it was really to determine which of them 
should have the honour of doing a noble thing; 
that is, of making the first acknowledgment of 
being in the wrong, and the first advances toward a 
reconciliation after a quarreL 

Pretty soon Georgie saw a large log lying upon 
the ground, with bushes and weeds growing up 
around one end of it. He stopped to look at the 
place. He thought he stopped to see whether there 
was not a hornets' nest under the log, as it was 
very much such a place as wasps and hornets or- 
dinarily choose for their nests, but h.e was really 
stopping to protract the time and give Hubert a 
chance to speak. Hubert, seeing Greorgie stop to 
examine the log, sat down on a large flat stone 
which lay nearly in his way. Georgie, observing 
by a furtive glance that Hubert had stopped and 
taken a seat, sat down himself on the log, and 
though he kept a sly watch all the time upon 
Hubert's motions, he took great care not to seem to 
be looking at him, and made great efforts to keep 
a very stem and severe expression of countenance. 

Both the boys remained in this position a few 
minutes without saying a word. At length Huber^ 
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suddenly rose, and advanced one or two steps to- 
ward Greorgie, saying, 

' Greorgie, I think you and I are a couple of 
fools.' 

Geoigie looked up somewhat astonished, but did 
not say anything, because, in fact, he did not know 
what to say. 

* At any rate,' said Hubert, ' I think at least 
that Tm one fool.' 

* And I believe I am the other,' said Georgie. 
Georgie rose at the same time and advanced to- 
ward Hubert. 

*To get a quarrelling,' said Hubert, 'about a 
miserable old stick, and that, too, when just such 
ones are growing all about us as thick as bean-poles 
in a garden.' 

« I am sorry I did not let you have it,' said 
Georgie, *when you had taken so much pains to 
cut it ^own.' 

' And I am sorry I did not let you have it,' said 
Hubert, ' when you were the one that found it, and 
did not say that you gave it up. K it was not 
broken you might have it now.' 

It was evident now that both the boys had so 
far- recovered their senses, after their * short in- 
sanity,' that they could see some other side of a 
question besides their own. 

The boys then went back into the woods again, 
and began to look out for poles. Hubert proposed 
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that they should each choose two— a small and 
slender one, not very long, for fishing with that 
afternoon in the hrook, and that then, after they 
had done fishing, that they should choose two 
longer and larger ones to he taken home and 
finished after they should he seasoned, and kept to 
use when they wished to go a fishing in the riyer, 
or in a mill-pond, or wide stream, where they 
would require to reach out farther from the shore. 

* You see,' said Hubert, ' you can't use a long 
pole very well, when you first cut it in the woods ; 
for if it is long, it must he large in proportion, and 
then it is very heavy. It is very heavy when you 
first cut it in the woods.' 

* What makes it so heavy then *? ' asked Georgie. 
'On account of the sap that is in it,' said 

Hubert ; * but when you take it home and hang it 
up somewhere in the shed, and let it stay there all 
summer, aU the sap that is in it dries out, and then 
it becomes a great deal lighter. 

* Besides,' continued Hubert, ' we take the bark 
off, and smooth the bunches and little knots all of^ 
and if we choose we can make it slender all along, 
and so make it as light as we please. 

* You could not do that with a knife,' he con- 
tinued, * because the blade of the knife runs in and 
out, following the grain, and you can't make it 
true ; but you can do it very nicely with a spoke- 
shave.' 
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' What kind of a tool is a spoke-shave ] * asked 
Georgia. 

* Didn't you ever see a spoke-shave]* asked 
Hubert. ' It is a small tool like a short stick, with 
two -ends rounded for handles; In the middle 
there is a little blade set, which is very sharp, and 
the edge of it comes out from the wood just far 
enough for the thickness of one shaving. You can 
set the blade just as you want it, so as to cut thick 
shavings or thin.' 

*I should set it to cut thick shavings,' said 
Georgie, * so as to get along faster.' 

* That depends upon what kind of wood you 
have,' said Hubert ; * whether it is soft and straight- 
grained, or hard, and gnarled, and knotty.' 

* I would not take any wood that was hard, and 
gnarled, and knotty,' said Georgie. 

* Then you would not take any of the prettiest 
wood,' replied Hubert. * If you are making a cane, 
the hard and knotty wood makes the best and 
prettiest cane, when it is finished and varnished ; 
though it takes longer to make it, because you have 
to make thinner shavings.' 

* How did you find out all about these things 1 * 
asked Georgie. 

* Isaiah told me,' replied Hubert. 

By this time the boys had theii' poles ready. 
They fished about three-fourths of an hour, and had 
very good success. The poles which they had cut, 
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small and slender as they were, answered the par- 
pose very well. When G^orgie thought it was 
time to go home, the hoys strung their fishes upon 
twigs, in the usual way, and then, laying them 
down together in the shade, they looked ahout for 
two poles of larger size, to he taken home with 
them, with a view of seasoning them, and then 
finishing them at their leisure hy means of Hubert's 
spoke-shave. 

Sometimes at the end of a story there is a 
moral. If any one were to attempt to draw a 
moral from this chapter, it would be this, that a 
fishing-pole growing in the woods, and the subject 
of a quarrel, whether among boys or men, are alike 
in this respect, namely : that to be able to judge 
correctly of them, we must look at them from more 
than one side. 

I am not sure, however, whether, strictly speak- 
ing, this is most nearly of the nature of a moral or 
of a conundrum. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A LAND GRANT. 

FBERT, though he was quite an intel- 
ligent hoy, and knew a great deal 
ahout many common things, was not 
hy any means a good scholar at school. 
He was very much behind-hand in all his studies. 
He did not like study at all, nor hooks, nor teachers, 
nor anything that pertained to school in any way. 
He was very active in his plays, and in his various 
contrivances for amusing himself out of doors, or in 
a little place that he called his shop at his mother's, 
while his mother was living ; hut if he could have 
had his own way, he would never have gone into a 
school-raom at all. 

It J was in the spring of the year that he came to 
live with his aunt, and Robert was beginning to 
make the garden. He went out one morning to see 
him. His aunt was there, with a large sun-bonnet 
on her head, giving directions. 

* Hubert,* said she, when she saw Hubert coming, 
* I think you had better not come into the garden 
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much while Eohert is making it. I am a&aid that 
you will interrupt Robert at his work.' 

* Oh, no, auntie ! ' said Hubert. * I won't inter- 
rupt him. I'll help him rather.' 

*Ahl I'm 'afraid not,* said his aunt. 'There 
is nothing so troublesome when you are at work in 
the garden, as a child about. ; They are always 
meddling with the tools and running over the 
beds.' 

* Why, aunt ! ' said Hubert. * Don-t you sup- 
pose that I have got sense enough yet not to inm 
over the beds V ^ : . 

Hubert had become by this time somewhat 
better acquainted with his aunt than on the first 
day of his coming, and was less afraid in speaking 
to her. 

*Well,' said she, hesitatingly, and after a 
moment's pause, * you may stay a little while this 
morning, but if he gives you any trouble, Robert, 
or interrupts you at your work, send himjight out.' 

So saying, Mrs Wood turned to go into the 
house, and Hubert was so much vexed at what she 
said, that he felt impelled to reheve his feeling by 
making up a face at her, behind her back, as she 
went out. I don't wonder at his being a little 
vexed at finding her so continually inclined to take 
it for granted that he was a troublesome and 
bad boy ; but he ought not to have made a face 
at her. 
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Hubert immediately went to work helping 
Eobert all he could. He raked up the weeds which 
Eobert threw out of the beds in spading them up, 
and then put liham into a wheelbarrow and wheeled 
them away. 

He brought Eobert the tools which he wanted 
fix>m time to time, and so saved him a (rood many 
steps. He, inore;ver, went of various errands for 
him, whenever and wherever Eobert had occasion 
to send him. 

After this Mrs Wood, finding, through the 
account which Eobert gave her, that Hubert, when 
in the garden, was a help and not a hindrance tp 
him in his work, allowed him to go into the garden 
when he pleased. In about a week the garden was 
all laid out. The flower-beds were made, and some 
of them were sown, and the quarters intended for 
com, potatoes, and other garden vegetables, were 
arranged. Two rows of peas had been planted a 
week or two before, and were just beginning to 
show their heads above the ground. 

The sight of these peas commg up awakened in 
Hubert a strong desire to set something a growing 
himself. 

' I wish aunt would let me have a garden,' he 
said. ^ I mean to ask her the next time she comes 
out.' 

So he did, but his aunt shook her head, saying, 

* Oh, no, Hubert, my dear. I don't think that 
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would be worth while. You see you would soon 
get tired of it, and it would all grow up to weeds/ 

Hubert looked disappointed. 

'You see, Hubert dear,' said his aunt, when 
she saw how disappointed he looked, 'you won't 
care about it long, if you have a garden. Besides, 
you can see the flowers in my beds, just as well as 
if they were in your own, and I shall give you some 
of them sometimes, when you are a good boy. Then, 
as for weeding them and taking care of them, you 
can have plenty of that work to do on my beds, 
whenever you wish, and that will be all the same 
thing.' 

Hubert thought it would not be the same thing 
at all, but he did not know exactly how to express 
the reason in words, and so he remained silent. 

'At any rate,' continued Mrs Wood, 'I could 
not let you have a bed in my garden, for we have 
to keep my garden specially nice. Eobert is very 
particular about having everything in order in my 
beds.' 

'But, perhaps,' she added, after a moment's 
pause, and then, after hesitating a moment, she 
turned to Eobert, and said, 

'You will reserve a piece of ground for your 
second planting of peas, I suppose, Eobert.' 

' Yes, Mrs Wood,' said Eobert. ' I usually re- 
serve two or three pieces of ground. We generally 
plant peas at least three times.' 
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'Very well/ said Mrs Wood. 'Then we can 
arrange it quite nicely. You can let Hubert have 
one of those reserved beds. And so, Hubert, you 
can have a good place for your garden as long as 
you will want it. You will get tired of it, you 
know, before the time comes for planting the peas, 
which won't be till three or four weeks from this, 
perhaps. That will be just what you would like, 
won't it, my dearl' 

'But suppose I don^t get tired of it,* said 
Hubert, ' and want to keep it.* 

'There's no danger of that,' said Mrs Wood. 
' You will be tired of taking care of it and pulling 
up the weeds, long before that time. The little 
rogues grow very fast, and they come up by the 
million.* 

'But, auntie,* said Hubert, 'I have had a 
garden before, and kept it in good order all summer, 
and gathered seeds from it in the falL* 

'I don't know,* said Mrs Wood, shaking her 
head. * I have some doubts about the order that 
you kept it in. It might have been what you 
would call in good order. However, I won't say 
positively that you must give up your garden in 
three weeks. If I find you do really keep it nicely, 
I may be tempted to let you keep it longer.* 

' All summer 1 * asked Hubert. 

^ WeU, I don*t know about all summer,' replied 
Mrs Wood. ^ But we will see.' 
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* Robert,' she said, turning toward Robert, who 
was at work near, ' suppose Hubert should give up 
his garden in the middle of the summer, is there 
any seed that can be put in as late as that, that 
would come to anything 1 * 

* I suppose we could raise some turnips upon it,' 
said Robert. 

* Very well, then,' said Mrs Wood, 'you shall 
have your garden as long as you keep it in perfect . 
order. 

' You see, I am willing to indulge you in any- 
thing reasonable,' Mrs Wood added ; * and to show 
you that I wish to do all I can to make you happy, 
I will come out day after to-morrow and help 
you arrange your garden, and give you my advice 
about the kinds of seeds you had better sow in it. 
I shall be engaged to-day and to-morrow, but it 
will take you all that time to get your ground 
ready. You must dig it deep and rake it fine, and 
line it out perfectly straight and square at the sides 
and comers.' 

So saying, Mrs Wood went away, leaving 
Robert to select a piece of ground. 

As soon as his aunt had gone, Hubert sat down 
upon a seat by the side of the broad alley of the 
garden, to reflect upon what had been said and 
done. 

' I've a great mind not to have any garden at 
all,' he said to himself in his Vexation. 
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But Eobert interrupted his reverie "by proposing 
to go with him and select a place. Hubert rose 
slowly, and somewhat reluctantly, and followed 
him. He thought that there would at least be no 
harm in seeing the place. Now, Robert was very 
much disposed to keep Hubert all he could, as, in- 
deed, he ought to have been, considering how much 
Hubert had helped him. 

He accordingly took Hubert along the walks, 
and showed him several plots which he could have. 
Hubert began to be somewhat interested in the 
selection. Finally a place was found, somewhat re- 
tired, which Hubert said he liked the best. It 
extended along the side of a broad walk for about 
twenty feet, and was bounded at the two ends by 
two narrow walks, running at right angles to the 
broad one. 

* There,' said Robert, ' you can have a piece of 
ground here. It is about twenty feet long.* 

'And how wide can I have it 1 ' asked Hubert. 

'Any width you please,' said Robert. 'You 
can go back as far as you like. Only don't take 
more land than you think you can take good care 
of. They say that farmers often miss it by having 
too much land; more than they can take good 
care of.' 

Hubert placed his right foot at /the margin of 
the alley, and then took three long steps across his 
land. 
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^ There 1 ' said he, tuming on his heel upon the 
ground, at the spot where the three paces ended, to 
make a mark, ' I would like to have my land come 
as far as this.' 

^ Very well,' said Eobert ; ' go and get a stake, 
and drive it down at your mark. Then go and get 
the measuring-pole, and measure the same distance 
at the two ends by the narrow walks, and stretch 
the line along, and so lay out a narrow path along 
the back side of your lot. That will mark it out, 
and then you can go to work upon it as soon as 
you please.' 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

HINDERING INSTEAD OP HELPING. 

UBERT detennined to hurry forward 
his work so as, if possible, to have his 
garden all made and planted before 
his aunt should come to help him with 
her advice. He was very distrustful in respect to 
the aid which he should receive from such counsel 
and advice as he thought she would give him. 

So he worked diligently all the time that he 
had, that day and the next. He called upon 
Eobert several times for advice, and Eobert gave 
him advice in the right way ; that is, he aided him 
in finding the best means of doing what Hubert 
himself wished to do ; whereas, I am very much 
afraid that if his aunt had been there, her idea 
would not have been to aid him in doing what he 
himself wished to do, but to interfere, as he would 
have called it, with his plans, and urged him to 
adopt others of her own. 

He, therefore, went on briskly, and planned and 
planted his garden according* to his own ideas. 

Qn the morning of the day which his aunt had 

4 
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appointed for helping him, she told him at break- 
fast that she would come out about nine o'clock and 
help him in arranging his garden. He told her at 
once that it was all done. She expressed her sur- 
prise at this, and asked him, in a somewhat disap- 
pointed tone, why he had not waited for her to ad- 
vise him about it. 

'However,* said she, *it is no great matter. I 
see what we can do.' 

Her idea was that after all, Hubert's having 
planted his garden would do no great harm. 

* The ground, in the spring,' said she to herself, 
* is full of all sorts of seeds, both of weeds and also 
of the flowers which grew the year before, and those 
which Hubert has planted will not make much 
addition. 

*^We can simply pay no attention to what he 
has sown,' she continued, in her thoughts, *but 
plant the ground over again, just as if nothing had 
been done to it, and so let the seeds which he has 
put in come up if they have a mind to, with the 
weeds, and be pulled out in the weeding.' 

Accordingly, at nine o'clock, Mrs Wood went 
out into the garden and approached Hubert with a 
very smiling face. • 

*Well, my dear,' she said, 'where is the bed 
which Eobert has given you. I'll show you now 
exactly what to do.' 

Hubert led the way to the bed. It was in the 
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back part of the garden, on the margin of a quarter 
which was to be appropriated to corn. Across the 
alley was another plot, which Eobert had said was 
to be devoted to early potatoes. 

Mrs Wood looked a little dissaWsfied when she 
saw the spot. 

' Is this the place 1 * she said. * I am rather 
soriy that Robert chose this place ; it is a little too 
public for your garden. I was in hopes that he 
would find a place more out of the way.' 

* But, aunt,' said Hubert, * this place is as far 
out of the way as it can be, and yet be in the 
garden. It is going to be all corn and potatoes 
about here/ 

* Well,' said Mrs Wood, speaking, however, still 
in a doubtful and hesitating manner. * Well ! 
never mind ! Since he has given it to you, and 
especially as I see you have dug it all up, I suppose 
you had better keep it. And now about the kinds 
of seeds that you had better sow in it.' 

' But, aunt, it is all sowed already,' said Hubert. 
' I put in all seeds yesterday. I had the seeds in 
my trunk. I brought them with me. There is not 
room for any more at all.' 

* What is that great circle in the middle of the 
bed 1 ' asked Mrs Wood. 

Mrs Wood observed marks of a large circle 
having been made in the middle of the bed, so large 
as take up the whole width of it, which was about 
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eight feet. The circumference of this circle was 
defined by a low/ flattened ridge, which extended 
all around it. Hubert had marked the outline 
quite exactly by means of a stake, in the centre, 
and a piece of twine nearly three feet long for 
radius. 

'What is that circle for]* asked Mrs Wood. 
* What have you planted there 1 * 

* Beans,' said Hubert. 

' Beans ! * repeated his aunt. * But it seems to 
me, Hubert, my dear, I would not have beans in my 
garden, if I were you. You can get a great deal 
prettier flowers than beans.' 

* I don't want them for the flowers,' said Hu- 
bert, * I want them for the shade.' 

' For the shade ! * repeated Mrs Wood, / quite 
surprised. 

' Yes, aunt,' said Hubert. ' That's where I am 
going to have my wigwam.' 

*Your wigwam!' repeated Mrs Wood, more 
and more surprised. 

Hubert then went on to explain that he was 
going to have a wigwam in his garden, like one 
that he had in his garden at home, which Isaiah 
showed him how to make. He first planted beans — 
those of the climbing kind — in a great circle. Then 
when they came up he cut poles out of the woods, 
leaving the tops, long and slender, upon them. He 
stuck the poles into the ground ar'^^r*^ t^^ circle, 
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• 

and tied the tops together over head. Then in the 
middle of the summer, when the beans had grown 
up high, he had a nice wigwam, where he could go 
in and sit in the shade. He set the two poles that 
came in front, he said, farther apart than the others, 
so as to make room for a door. 

Mrs Wood did not seem so much pleased and 
interested with this idea of a wigwam, as Hubert 
might have expected. On the contrary, she looked 
very serious, and said at length, shaking her head 
slowly and thoughtfully, 

* But it seems to me, Hubert, that I should not 
want a wigwam in my garden, if I were you, nor 
beans. It would be a great deal better to have 
pretty flowers. If I were you I would rake that 
big circle all over, and make some pretty little beds 
in the place of it.* 

Hubert looked as if he felt very little inclined 
to accept this advice, and so his aunt did not press 
it upon him. 

* I think you will be sorry,* said she ; ' but, 
however, you shall have it as you like. But I 
think that when your seeds come up, you will wish 
you had taken my advice, and put into your garden 
something prettier than those great coarse beans.* 

So Mrs Wood went away dissatisfied herself, 
and leaving Hubert even more dissatisfied and un- 
happy stilL 

Mrs Wood was the more willing to consent at 
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last, though reluctantly, to Hubert's planting his 
garden in his own way, on account of her being so 
confident that he would get tired of it in a short 
time, and would not take good care of it, and that 
it would then be easy for her to persuade him to 
give it up, and let Eobert put turnips in the ground. 

It so happened that a few days after this Mrs 
Wood went out of town, and was gone about three 
weeks. In the mean time Hubert's seeds came up, 
and as soon as they were so far out of the ground 
that he could distinguish the flowers from the 
weeds, he attended carefully to the weeding of the 
bed, and put it in what seemed to him excellent 
order. He went over it carefully again the day 
before his aunt was to return, so that she might see 
that it was safe to trust him with a piece of ground. 
He wheeled away all the weeds from the paths, and 
then straightened the edges of his bed as carefully 
as possible. Of course he could not get the sides 
perfectly straight, nor make the corners perfectly 
square ; nor could he get out every one of the weeds. 
Some little rogues will hide away ^vhere you cannot 
find them ; and even if you could find and eradicate 
every single! weed that has shown its head above 
ground, and leave your garden perfectly free at 
night, some would come up while you were asleep, 
so that your beds would not be perfectly free in 
morning. 

When Mrs Wood went out into her garden on 
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the day after her return, Hubert was quite eager 
to take her to see his bed. His aunt showed no 
interest in going, being occupied in examining her 
own beds, and in giving fresh directions to Eobert. 
She put Hubert off several times, but at last she 
said, ' Well, I suppose I must go and see your bed, 
and I may as well go now, perhaps, as at any time.' 

When she came to the bed, she surveyed it a 
few minutes in silence, and then said, speaking 
hesitatingly and doubtfully, 

* Well, well, Hubert ! on the whole, you have 
done pretty weU ; better, in fact, than I expected. 
Your beans have come up nicely — but don't you 
wish that you had taken my advice, and planted 
something prettier there ] 

'And, Hubert, it would be a good plan,' she 
continued, * to make the edges of your bed straight, 
and the corners square. You have got it in pretty 
good shape now, but I am very particular about 
everything in my garden. I must have everything 
perfect. And how about the weeds ] Let me see 
if you have got out all the weeds.* 

So saying, she began to look very closely along 
the rows of plants that were coming up, pushing 
them aside with her hands, to see if there were any 
hidden weeds to be found. 

'You've done pretty well on the whole,' she 
said. 'But you have not found all the weeds. 
See! there's one, and there's another, and there's 
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another ! There are quite a number. They are 
small, it is true, but they'll soon grow bigger if 
you don't keep them out. You can't be too par* 
ticular in doing your weeding thoroughly. You 
know the ground was to be forfeited if you did not 
keep it clear of weeds.' 

Hubert was beginning to feel very much dis- 
turbed in mind and discouraged. He said nothing, 
but turned his face a little to one side, as if to 
conceal his emotion. His aunt perceived that he 
was troubled and said, 

*But you need not be disheartened about it. 
I don't know but that you have done as well as 
I could have expected. We ought not to expect 
that little boys should be able to keep a garden 
very nicely. It is very particular work, you know. 
I told you that you would not persevere and keep 
the weeds out, and I ought not to expect you 
should. Besides, you really have done it pretty 
well, considering.' 

These words, instead of comforting Hubert, 
only seemed to trouble him more and more, and 
Mrs "Wood perceiving it, thought she would not 
press the subject any farther, but turned to go 
away, saying to herself, *His feelings seem, to be 
hurt, though I don't know why. I am sure I 
have not said anything to trouble him. On the 
contrary, I have said everything to excuse him. 
Perhaps I said too much. It won't do for me to be 
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80 indulgent as to lower his standard and make 
him careless.' 

Mrs Wood made a great point of keeping up 
the standard of excellence for children very high, 
which is an excellent thing, provided it is done in 
the right way. 

As soon as she had gone, Huhert walked slowly 
away in the contrary direction. He sauntered 
along a path which led to the end of the garden, 
where there was a stUe, leading over into a field 
beyond. He went over the stile, and sat down 
upon the lower step, on the side toward the field, 
where he was, in a great measure, out of sight. 
He remained here for several minutes, doing no- 
thing except that he pulled off, in apparent abstrac- 
tion, some heads of grass and clover that grew 
by his side, and threw them out into the path be- 
fore him. 

Presently he rose, returned over the stile, and 
began to walk back along the path toward the house, 
with the air of one who, after a period of doubt 
and uncertainty, had come to a conclusion. He 
went directly to the place where the garden tools 
were kept, and took a spade. He then returned to 
his ground and began spading it up, commencing 
at one end, and taking in the path which he had 
made along the back, side of it, and turning every- 
thing under. He persevered diligently at this 
work for an hour, and at the end of that time all 
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traces of his garden were obliterated, except that 
the portion of the ground which it had occupied 
had the appearance of having been spaded over. 

"When this was done, he went and put away 
the spade, and then he called out to Kobert, who 
was working at a little distance from him, saying, 

* Eobert, isn't it almost time for you to put in 
your second planting of peas ] ' 

*Yes,* said Robert, 'I'm going to do it to- 
morrow.* 

* Well, you can put them in my bed. 

* In your bed 1 * exclaimed Robert, surprised. 

* Yes,' replied Hubert. * I've spaded it up all 
ready for you. I'm not going to have any garden.* 

* Master Hubert,' exclaimed Eobert, ' I did not 
know that vou were so changeable.* 

'You won't have any work to do to prepare 
ground,* continued Hubert, 'but you will have 
some extra trouble about the weeding. There 
were a good many of my flowers that had not 
come up, and if they come up now, after your peas 
are planted, they'll only be weeds.* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TWO LOCOMOTIVES. 

NE evening Georgie was talking with 
Ms father, and the conversation turned 
on Hubert. Georgie said he liked 
Hubert very much indeed. 
*And he knows more,' said Georgie, eagerly, 
* than any boy I ever saw.' 

* Ah ! ' said his father. 

* Yes, sir,* said Georgie. * He learned so many 
things that Isaiah taught him. But then he's a 
very poor scholar.' 

'That's strange,' said his father; Hhat he 
should know more than other boys, and yet be a 
poor scholar. What makes you think that he is a 
poor scholar ] ' 

' He says so himself,' rej)lied Georgie ; * espe- 
cially in arithmetic. He says he hates arithmetic. 
He can't understand it at all.' 

'Perhaps there is some defect in his brain,' 
said his father; *or perhaps he is only off the 
track.' 
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Juno was sitting at the window sewing during 
this conversation, and she listened to it attentively. 

* What do you mean by his being off the track % * 
asked Georgie. 

' rU tell you a story about it/ said his father. 

The truth was that Georgie's father perceived 
that Juno was listening to what he was saying, 
and he conceived the idea of telling the story quite 
as much with reference to her benefit as for 
Georgie's. 

* Once there was an engineer,' said he, com- 
mencing the story, * who hadihe charge of a number 
of locomotives, and among them there were two 
that would not go well. The man sent for the 
engineer to come and see what was the matter. 
The locomotives would go a little way, they said, 
with a great deal of hitching and jolting, and then 
they would stop altogether. 

* So the engineer went to see them. He ex- 
amined the first very carefully, turned the different 
handles, set the different parts in motion, and 
noticed how they worked, and finally found that 
the diJB&culty was in the cylinder. So he had 
the head of the cylinder unscrewed, and there 
he found that the machinist, in putting the engine 
together, had forgotten to pack the piston.* 

* "What is that 1 ' asked Georgie. 

*Why the piston is a round thing,' said his 
father, ' that moves to and fro in the cylinder, as 
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the steam drives it one way and the other. It is 
meant to fit the inside of the cylinder exactly, so 
that the steam cannot leak by it. The thing 
inside a squirt-gun by which you force out the 
water, is a piston. It might, perhaps, be called a 
kind of movable stopper.* 

* I know now,' said Georgie. ' We always wind 
tow around it in the squirt-gun, to prevent it from 
leaking.' 

*Yes,' said his father, *and that tow is the 
packing. 'Novr the machinist had forgotten to put 
the packing around his piston, and so the steam 
escaped by the sides of it, and the engine could not 
work with any power. 

' When the engineer found what the difficulty 
was, he said, 

* " This engine can never do any work in this 
condition. It must go back to the machine-shop 
and have the piston packed." 

'Then ho went to the other locomotive and 
began to examine that. ' He looked at all the joints, 
tried the valves and the supply-pipes, watched the 
working of the piston-rod, and everything seemed 
right. At last he crept under the engine, and 
began to examine the state of things there, and very 
^oon he suddenly exclaimed, 

* " There is nothing the matter with this engine. 
The only trouble is she is off the track. 

* " See ! " said he, and he showed the workmen 
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that the wheels had not all their proper beaxiiig on 
the rails. Two of them were out of place, and were 
running on the sleepers. 

* The engineer then went back along the track, 
and there he found that the wheels had been off 
the rails for some time. There were marks left on 
the sleepers where the flanges had cut into the 
wood, and places where the men had put small 
sticks of wood from the tender, to bridge over little 
hollows and to help the wheels along. It was no 
wonder that the locomotive made a great deal of 
hitching and jolting in trying to go over such a way 
as this, and that it made very slow progress, wheiji 
it did go. 

* When the engineer satisfied himself what the 
difficulty was, he ordered the men to bring on the 
jack-screws. He set these jack-screws under the 
engine, and by the prodigious force which they 
exerted, raised the heavy weight, till he could 
bring the wheels into their places, and the engine 
then went on merrily, trundling along on the 
track at a great rate of speed, as if she enjoyed it.' 

* And did they mend the other one, too? ' asked 
Georgie. 

* I suppose so,' replied his father. 

*Now, boys in their studies,' continued his 
father, * are in one respect like these locomotives. 
When they are not good scholars, it may be that 
there is some internal difficulty, which makes their 
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minds incapable of working well; or it may be 
that their minds are all right, and that the whole 
trouble is that they are off the track. In that case, 
all you have got to do is to get them on the track 
again, and then they go on very well. 

*But in two respects the cases are different. 
The first is, that if there is any internal difficulty — 
that is, any malformation or imperfection in the 
brain, there is no remedy. Wo can't send the mind 
of the boy back to the machine-shop to have the 
piston packed, or the deficiency, whatever it may 
be, supplied. And the second is, that if we find 
that the trouble with the boy is that he is off the 
track, we cannot put him on it again by jack-screws 
and force.* 

Juno smiled, but did not speak. 

Juno and Georgie were both very much inter- 
ested in this story about the locomotives, but they 
were interested in different ways, and it led to very 
different trains of reflection in their minds when 
Georgie's father went away. Georgie began to con- 
sider how he should like to be an engineer, if he 
were a man, and have it for his business to find out 
what was the matter with locomotives when they 
would not go, and screw them up with jack-screws 
when the wheels were off the track. -■. Juno, on the 
other hand, thought of Hubert, and wondered 
whether the reason why he was such a poor scholar 
in arithmetic might not be simply that he was off 
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the track, and that the people who hod had 
charge of him did not know how to get him on 
again. 

* I mean to try to find out how it is,' she said to 
herself. * How glad I should be if I could get him 
on the track myself, and then see him running along 
merrily, as that locomotive did ! ' 

Both were silent while these thoughts were 
passing through their minds. At length Georgie 
interrupted the silence by asking, 

* What are flanges^ Juno 1 ' 

* I'm sure I don't know,' said Juno. ' 1 nevor 
heard of them before.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LOFT. 




|UBERT received so little encouragement 
or help, that is of the right kind, 
while. he was at his aunt's, that ho 
soon took every occasion that he could 
to go away from the house, and the place where he 
liked best to go was his cousin Georgie's. Georgie 
had a certain time for studying every day, under 
Juno's charge ; and Hubert, hating as he did 
everything connected with' school, carefully avoided 
going to the house at those times, for fear that he 
might in some way be drawn in to take some share 
in the studies. 

He had not begun to go to school yet, since he 
came to his aunt's. His aunt had spoken to him 
two or three times on the subject, but he seemed 
very unwilling to go to any school, and she was, 
moreover, not entirely decided what course it 
would be best for her to take in respect to his 
education. So she postponed the decision from 
day to day, intending in the mean time to give him 

5 
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some lessons every day herself — ^when she had time. 

But she seldom had any time to spare, and sd 
Hubert escaped study almost altogether. 

While he was at Georgie*s one day, and the 
two boys had been talking a little while abput 
tools — 

' I wish I had a shop/ said Georgie. 

*We could make a shop/ said Hubert, *if we 
could only find a place to make it in.' 

' How big a place 1 * asked Georgie. 

* We don't need a very big place,* said Hubert 

* We only want a window, and room enough before 
it for a bench.' 

* Let's look around in the sheds and bams,* 
said Georgie, ' and see if we can't find a place.' 

So they looked about the buildings, but could 
not find any place that seemed to be suitable that 
was not already occupied. 

* We'll go and ask Juno,' said Georgie. ' She 
can find a place for us, I'm sure.' 

' Oh, no ! ' replied Hubert. ' A girl would not 
know anything about a place for a shop.' 

*We will ask her at any rate/ said Georgie. 

* Juno knows almost everything.' 

So the boys went across the yard to the' door 
which led into the part of the house where Juno 
was likely to be found. Hubert remained outside 
upon the piazza while Georgie went in. Very 
soon he returned, bringing Juno with him. 
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Juno went mth the boys through the back 
rooms and sheds, looking everywhere for a window 
to spare where a bench might be placed, but none 
was to be found. The space near every window 
seemed to be occupied, and all in such a way, that 
it was evident they could not be spared for any 
purposes of play. 

At last Juno stopped at a particular part of one 
of the sheds, and began to look up toward the roof. 
The roof was pretty high, and sloped down each 
way from the centre to the sides. 

* There's room enough up there,' said she, * if we* 
could only get at it.' 

* We can get at it,* said Georgie, eagerly. * We 
can get a ladder.' 

'You would have to have a floor laid,' said 
Juno, * and stairs to go up, and a window made. 
With those things done, you could have a nice loft 
there, that would make you a very good shop.' 

' We could do all those things ourselves, Hu- 
bert,' said Georgie, looking quite elated, * couldn't 
wer 

Georgie said, * ourselves,' but he meant princi- 
pally Hubert, with such little aid, perhaps, as iie 
could render. 

Hubert did not seem quite so sanguine. He 
said that they could not make the window, nor the 
stairs, nor could they put in the beams for the 
floor. If the beams were put in they could lay the 
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floor-boards, he thought, and they could make the 
bench. 

Juno found a place where a flight of stairs 
could be made, and Georgie said immediately, that 
he meant to ask his father that very day to come 
and see the place, and have the loft made for him. 
' All except the floor,* said he. * We can do that 
if he wiU have the beams put in/ 

The result of all this was, that when Georgie's 
father came to see the place, and learn about the 
plan which Juno had formed, he at once approved 
of it. He thought that even if Georgie should not 
use it long for a shop, such a little room would be 
useful in other ways. So he sent for a carpenter 
and had the alterations made at once. The stairs 
were made, rough it is true, but strong and suffi- 
cient for the purpose. The joists, too, were framed 
in, to support the floor, and a nice window, with 
an upper and lower sash, was put in at the end. 

The boys watched the carpenter ' with great 
interest, while he was doing this work, and learned 
all they could. They asked him some questions 
about laying the floor. He told them that they 
had better find some old boatds lying about to put 
on the joists at first, for them to stand upon while 
putting down the permanent floor. He asked them 
whether they were going to have a single floor or a 
double floor. 
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*A single floor "will be best, Hubert,* said 
Greorgie. * We can make it quicker.* 

* A single floor -will do^ in such a place,' said the 
carpenter, * but a double floor will be bettor for two 
reasons. In the first place, it will be stiffer, and 
then in the second place, with a single floor, when 
you sweep it, the dust will go down through the 
cracks, and fall upon whatever is below. But if 
you have a double floor, you take care to lay the 
boards so that the cracks in the upper layer do not 
come over any of the cracks in the lower, and so 
the dust cannot get through.* 

It had been agreed between the boys and Juno, 
that if they undertook to make the floor for their 
shop, they were not only to do the work, but to 
make all the calculations themselves. Hubert was 
at first rather unwilling to undertake any calcula- 
tion, for he had an idea that calculation was 
arithmetic, and he hated arithmetic. He, however, 
consented, upon Juno*s promising to help him so 
far as should be necessary. 

So when the time came for them to begin their 
work — which was not until more than a week after 
the plan had first been formed — Juno told them 
that the first thing waa for them to calculate how 
many boards they would want for the flooring. 
*That,' said she, *is Mensuration of Superficies.' 

* Oh, dear me ! * said Hubert, in a despairing 
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tone. * That's in the arithmetic-^— away over be- 
yond the middle, — I can't do that. I have not got 
anywhere near so far as that.' 

' Ah ! * said Juno, laughing. * I frightened you 
with a hard word. The thing itself is rather hard, 
I admit, but you can do it. You have not got to 
go to any arithmetic for it. It is all in your head. 
You have only to bring it out.* 

'I'm sure there's nothing about that in my 
head,' said Hubert. 

* We'll see,' said Juno. 'You know what a 
square foot is, don't you 1 ' 

* Oh, yes,' said Hubert, * I know that.* 

' And they sell boards by square feet,' continued 
Juno. ' So that before you buy your boaids for a 
floor, you msh to know how many square feet it 
will take to cover it.' 

Juno then went on to explain that if a board 
was one foot ^vide, there would be as many square 
feet in it as it was long, for every foot in length, 
with a foot in width would make a square foot; 
and that if a floor was just as long as that board 
and twenty feet wide, it would take twenty such 
boards to cover it ; that is to say, there would be 
twenty times as many square feet required as there 
were in the first board; and so with any other 
number. 

*Thus you see,' said Juno, 'that in order to 
calculate how many feet of boards you need, all 
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you have to do is to measure the length, and the 
breadth of the floor, and then multiply the numbers 
together.* 

' That's easy enough,* said Hubert. * We'll go 
and do it now.* 

So the boys went and made the measurements, 
and when they came they wrote the numbers down 
upon a slate, and then multiplied them together. 
To make the calculation more simple, they reckoned 
ports of feet as whole feet, by Juno's recommenda- 
tion. They then doubled the number of feet 
which they thus obtained, as it had been decided 
to make a double floor; and the calculation was 
completed. 

' Only,* said Hubert, ' we must buy boards of 
the right length to cut to advantage. If we can 
find any just the right length to go one way, that 
•will be the best ; or twice the length, and then we 
can saw them in two, and that will do very well. 
We don't want any more joints than we can help 
in our floor.* 

'We can have some joints, I suppose,' said 
Georgie. 

* Certainly,* said Hubert, Mve can have some 
joints if it is necessary. And we must pick out all 
our poorest boards for the under floor.* 

* Yes,* said Georgie, ' so as to have the best ones 
on the top, where they come in sight.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



GOING UP A MOUNTAIN. 




LTlIOUGiT, as we Tiave seen, Hubert 
was very ingenious and very well in- 
^ formed about mechanics, he was a very 
poor scholar in respect to all school 
studies. The reason why he was so poor a scholar 
was that he had become discouraged. 

How he came to be discouraged was thus. But 
first I must tell the story of the two children going 
up a high mountain. One was a small boy named 
Johnry, and the other a small girl named Jenny. 
The boy was accompanied by his brother, whose 
name was Minax, and the girl by her sister, whose 
name was Lura. The two children were of about 
the same age. They were going up the mountain 
on different sides, though by equally steep and diffi- 
cult paths, so that one had as good a chance as the 
other, and they were going to see which would get 
to the top first. In conducting her little sister up, 
Lura's policy was to draw^ but that of Minax was 
to drive. 

After Minax and his brother had gone up the 
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first steep ascent made by the path, they stopped a 
momeiit to rest, and while they were resting Minax 
saidy 

' We must not stop to rest here long. We have 
not done much yet. Look up and see how high 
the mountain is above us. We have scarcely begun 
the hard work yet. Come, we must get on.* 

So they went on. 

In the mean time Lura and her sister had gone 
up the first ascent on their side of the mountain. 
>Vhen they sat down to rest, she said to her sister, 

* See ! How high we have got already. We 
can look down upon the tops of all the houses. It 
is quite a steep pitch that we have come up. You 
have made an excellent beginning, and you can stay 
here and rest as long as you like.' 

* Tm rested now,' said Jenny. ' Let us go on 
and climb up some more.' 

Johnny felt somewhat discoucaged by his 
brother's showing him how little they had done, 
and how much more remained to be done. Still he 
went on. Minax tried to stimulate his exertions 
by saying, 

* You get along pretty well considering that you 
are such a little boy. I wish you could go faster, 
but I suppose you cannot do any better, and I 
ought not to expect it. But we've got a great 
way farther to go, so we must hurry along.' 

* Oh, dear me ! ' said Johnny with a sigh 
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^ How much farther is it to the top ? And he sank 
down on a rock by the wayside *in despair/ ' 

Lnra, on the other side of the mountain, said 
to her sister, 

* We need not hurry, Jenny. We are getting 
along very well indeed. Look back and see how 
high we are already. You can climb mountains a 
great deal better than I thought you could. But I 
might have known that you could climb pretty 
well, for you are getting to be quite a large girl, 
compared with what you were two years ago.* 

* I like to climb,* said Jenny. ' How high we 
are already.' 

* Look ! * she said, stepping up upon a rock by 
the wayside in order to see better down into the 
valley. ' Oh, how high ! * 

Both parties went on a little farther. The boy 
seemed to have no heart for the work, and dragged 
himseK slowly up the path, stopping every minute 
to rest and breathe, and to look up at the steep 
ascent before him. 

* Come, hurry along,' said Minax. * We have 
not got more than three-quarters of the way up yet, 
and think how ashamed you would be if Jenny 
should get there before you. And if you don't go 
faster she will.' 

' I don't care,* said Johnny. * And I don't care 
if I never get there at all. And he sank down 
upon another stone by the wayside in despair.' 
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*!Now, Jenny,* said LuraJ 'you can stop and 
rest a little while if you please. You have done so 
well, and got up so high, we must be full three- 
fourths of the way up to the top. So there's no 
hurry. Even if Johnny gets there before us, it will 
be of no consequence. He may as well have the 
pleasure of beating as you.' 

* Yes,* said Jenny. * Only now that we have 
got so high, I want to be at the top.' 

So she went on briskly, Lura following her, 
until before long they both reached the summit. 
They waited there some time, but Johnny didn't 
come, and so they began to descend by the other 
path, expecting to meet Johnny on the way, and 
nearly at the top. Instead of that, however, they 
saw nothing of him for a long time, but finally 
overtook him half-way down the mountain, going 
back, worn out and discouraged. 

I [advisfe all the older children who may read 
this book, that whenever they undertake to lead 
their younger brothers or sisters up a mountain, or 
over any kind of difficult way, whether in a road or 
in their studies, to act on Lura's system, and try to 
lead and encourage them along, rather than fHghten 
^Jid drive them. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LEARXINQ LONG DIVISION. 

[IIE reason why Hubert was such a poor 
scholar, was because he had become 
discouraged. He had never gone far- 
ther in arithmetic than * Long Division,' 
and it seemed to him that long division was some- 
tliing that he could never learn. 

Ho found multiplication very hard. He did 
not know the multiplication table well, and so he 
often made mistakes in multiplying. So his teacher 
put him forward into short division, saying, that 
she was* going to put him into a new place, and 
hoped that he would do better there than he had 
done. 

I^ot long after this a new teacher came, and, 
when in asking the several scholars where they 
were in their studies, she came to Hubert, ho told 
her that he was in short division. 

* In short division ! * she repeated with an air 
of surprise. * Why, you ought to be farther than 
that — such a great boy as you. You must try to 
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get along fisister, or people will think you are a 
dunce.* 

So she opened the book at long division, and 
directed him to begin there. 

' It is all explained in the book, how to do the 
sums,' she said. * You must read the explanations, 
and then take the first simi and do it. When it 
is done bring it to me, and 111 tell you if it is 
right.' 

So Hubert took the book and slate to his seat, 
and looked at the place where the teacher told him 
the explanations were. iN'ow, it is true, that the 
process was all fully explained there, but it is a 
great art to understand explanations of processes 
from a printed book, and it was an art that Hubert 
had never learned. He looked at the explanations, 
and it seemed to him that he never could under- 
stand them. Then he looked down below to see 
what the first example was. It was to divide 
34,108 by 23. He wrote the dividend on the slate 
and also the divisor at the left hand of it, with a 
curved line between, as he had been accustomed to 
do in short division, and then stopped. Ho had 
no idea what to do next. He looked back to the 
explanations, but did not see anything there which 
seemed to tell him what to do. So he sat still and 
did nothing. 

By and by the teacher called him to her desk 
to show her his work, but found that he had not 
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done anything. She asked him why he had no -^^ 
done the sum. He said that he did not know hov^' *^- 
to do it. 

* Why, it*s very easy/ said she. ' The first thin^^S 
is to see how many times 23 will go in 34. Il 
will go once. So write down the 1.' 

Hubert wrote the figure 1 on his slate doi 
below the sum. 

*J^o, not there/ said the teacher, * I shoulc 
think you would know better than that.' 

Hubert had written it under the sum, because 
the teacher had directed him to write it doum, ancL 
he thought that that was down. 

' You must write it in the quotient/ she said, 
speaking a little impatiently. 

Hubert did not know where the quotient was, 
and so he stood looking at a vacant spot in the air, 
half-way between his eyes and the slate — utterly 
bewildered. 

* Here ! ' said the teacher, ' give me the pencil.* 
So she took the pencil out of Hubert's hand, 

and making a little curved line on the right hand 
of the dividend, with its concave face toward the 
right, she wrote the 1 beyond it. 

* There,' said she, 'now take your seat and 
multiply. After you have multiplied, you know 
you subtract, and then you bring down the next 
figure, and then divide again, and so on. It is 
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very easy to do, if you will only exercise your wits 
i Httle.' 

So Hubert went back to his seat, but he had 
10 idea at all what he was to do. The teacher had 
old him that he was to multiply something or 
ither, and also that he was to exercise his wits. 
to he sat for a while in his seat, sometimes looking 
acantly at his slate,— r-then at the explanations in 
he book, — and then for awhile his attention was 
amed to watching a fly that was walking along 
yer his slate, trying to And something to eat 
here. Hubert wondered whether the fly could eat 
late-pencil marks, i and waited to see whether, 
vhen he reached the figure 1 which the teacher 
lad made in the quotient, as she had called it, he 
rooldeat it. The idea of a fly eating a quotient 
or dinner, brought a smile to his face. He sap- 
dressed the smile as soon as he could, but not 
Ndfore the teacher saw him, and she at once put 
lown a black mark against his name, for playing 
n study hours. 

When the arithmetic hour had expired, the 
eacher gave all the scholars something else to do, 
)Qt at the close of the school she made a second 
)lack mark against Hubert's name for failure in 
irithmetic. 

Hubert went on in pretty much such a way as 
'his, in trying to learn division, until at length his 
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mother died, and soon afterward he came to li^® 
with his aunt. 

His aunt, after he had been at her house sot^c^® 
days, began to consider what it would be best ^^ 
do in respect to his studies. One thing B*^^ 
thought which might be done was, to find ao^^^ 
good school to send Rim to. Another plan was '^'^ 
find a suitable person to come and teach him ^^^ 
home. Mrs Wood could not decide at once wb^* 
would be the best plan, and so she said to herse^^ 
that she would think about it, and in the meai^^ 
while she would endeavour to find time to atten(^ 
to his lessons a little herself. 

She accordingly took occasion one day to ques- 
tion Hubert a little about his studies. Among 
other things, she asked him how far he had gone in 
arithmetic. 

' As far as long division.' 

'Haven't you got farther than that?* she 
asked. 

Hubert shook his head. 

His aunt looked surprised. * I suppose at any 
rate fyou have got through long division,' said 
she, 'so that you can do all the sums in tl^it rule? ' 

Hubert looked a little ashamed, and said, 'That 
he had only begun it.' 

His aunt paused a moment, with a somewhat 
dissatisfied and disappointed expression of counten- 
ance, and then said, — 
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'That is rather discouraging^ Hubert, I must 
8ay. I had heard that you were very backward in 
your studies, but I had hoped that you were far- 
thei advanced than that. But still we must make 
'^^ best of it, I suppose. I will help you all I 
^^*^i. Long division is very easy, and if you are 
wxi^rtj you can learn it very soon.* 

*I thought it was very hard,* said Hubert. 
* Oh, no,* said Mrs Wood, * I have known boys 
^ ^^reat deal younger than you, that could do all 
^^ sums in that rule very well. You mustn't 
^^-*i long division hard. If you do, I do not know 
^:7^«t you'll say to what you'll come to by and by. 
^^wever, we will see. I must do sometliing 
^ore long about your studies, to help you make 
for lost time. You see you won't like, when 
' ^^Xi go to school again, to have everybody laugh at 
' ^^Xi, for being so backward, and thinking that you 
^"^^ a dunce.' 

Mrs Wood talked in this way to Hubert, think- 
^8 that by making him ashamed of his ignorance. 
^e should stimulate him to make greater efforts to 
Acquire knowledge. But the effect of what she 
Baid was unfortunately only to discourage him. 
He felt as if there was an immense wall of diffi- 
culty before him on the road of arithmetic, — one 
which he did not see how it was possible for him 
to surmouiit, He hated arithmetic more than ever. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



JUNO'S SCHOOL. 




|UNO, as lias already been said, had 
charge of Georgie*s studies. The idea 
of Georgie's mother was, that all that 
it was wise to attempt to teach hoys, 
until they were about ten years of age, was reading, 
writing, language, and readiness, skiU, and correct- 
ness in common computations. Juno was abund- 
antly qualified to teach all these. Heading she 
taught him by hearing him read to her irom. some 
entertaining book, such as was adapted to interest 
and amuse him ; writing, by having him write 
every day in a kind of journal which he kept, and in 
which he wrote a great variety of things ; language, 
by reading to him herself fot half-an-hour every 
day, in some book a little in advance of him, in 
respect to the subject and language, but which was 
calculated to interest him as she explained it ; and, 
finally, computation, by having him spend half-an- 
hour each day in solving questions in mental arith- 
metic, and in adding columns of figures. 

Thus her school was very simple in its principles, 
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and in the branches which were of fundamental im- 
portance. 

Now, when Juno became acquainted with 
Hubert, she began soon to feel a strong desire to 
have him come into her gbhool, as a fellow pupil for 
his cousin G«orgie. She did not know, however, 
whether Georgie's mother would like such a plan. 
After some hesitation she at length concluded to 
ask her. 

So she took an opportunity one day to explain 
the case to her, and to ask her whether there would 
be any objection to her taking him in to study 'vvith 
Georgie sometimes. 

Tm told he is a very dull scholar,' said 
Greozgie's mother, ' and so I should not think you 
would like to have the trouble of him.' 

* That is the very reason why I wish to have him 
come,^ said Juno. ' He says he hates arithmetic, 
and I would like to try an experiment with him, to 
see if I cannot make him like it.' 

The lady smiled, and said she had no objection 
to Juno's trying the experiment, and added, 

*I think you will succeed if anybody can. 
Sat do not make any permanent arrangement. 
Invite hiTn only for a few days, so that we may dis- 
continue the plan at any time without occasioning 
any disappointment.' 

Juno promised to do so, and then went away. 

A few days after this Juno asked Hubert how 
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he would like to come the next morning and be 
honorary member of her school. Hubert said 
did not know what an honorary member was. 

* It is one who comes when he likes and g< 
when he likes,' said Juno, ' and has nothing to 
except what he chooses.* 

' I should like that very well,' said Hubert. 

* An honorary member does pretty much w] 
he likes,' said Juno, * only he must not do anythi 
to disturb the others. K you come you can 
away when you please ; but as long as you st 
you mustn't do anything to interrupt Georgie at 
work.' 

* No,' said Hubert, * I won't interrupt him.' 
'The best time to come,' said Juno, *will 

at ten, and then you can see him at work on 
journal.' 

Now, Juno called Georgie's book his joun 
because he wrote in it every day ; but it was : 
by any means exclusively an account of his o 
daily doings. It contained a great variety of < 
ferent articles, anecdotes, poems, riddles, «on 
drums, and anything else that he found which 
thought would make his journal entertaining, 
also often put in pictures when he found any t 
he thought would serve as an embellishment to 
pages ; only whenever a picture was put in, Geoi 
was accustomed to write some account of it 
description of it, to go in too. These accounts 
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descriptions he wrote first on another piece of 
P^-per, and then, when Juno had corrected them, he 
^^pi€ki them under the picture in his book. 

In a word, Georgie could put anything he 
pleaaed into his journal, only he was required to 
"^^T^te every word in it in a very plain, round hand, 
*^ AVell as he could, forming every letter carefully, 
^^ that his book could afterward be read as easily by 
*^y other person as if it had been printed. 

In accordance with the invitation which Juno 

*^ given, him, Hubert came the next day as an 

"Oixoiary member of the school. He arrived just as 

^^orgie was commencing his work upon his journal 

^^ tliat day, and he stood by his desk while he was 

^ '^'ork, watching his operations with great interest. 

^•^oir^gie had a box upon his desk where he kept the 

''^■*^I>s which he had cut out from newspapers, and 

^^ pictures which he had selected. These were 

^^ materials from which he was accustomed to 

*^^08e each day what he should put in. After 

^"^ling Georgie at his work for some time, Hubert 

^'^^ed himseK for the next half-hour in reading 

^^Be papers and in looking at the pictures. He 

^^^^^me so much interested in the idea of keeping 

^^ a journal, that he almost wished that he had 

^^^ limself. 

_^^^ Ihings went on in this way for several days. 

^^ert came during the lournal hour and looked 

^^^ Georgie at his work, amusing himself by some- 
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times seeing Georgie write, and sometimes hj 
reading the coUection of stories, riddles, and other 
things which were contained in the hox. 

At length, one day he told Juno that he would 
like keep a journal, and asked her whether she 
could give him a book and let him begin. 

Juno shook her head gently, and then said, 

* Ah ! you're only an honorary member of my 
school r 

* What kind of a .member is it,' asked Hubert, 
* that is not an honorary member ] ' 

* An active member,' said Juno. 

* And could not I be an active member ? ' asked 
Hubert. 

*You would not like it, I'm afraid,' said 
Juno. * For then you would have to come under 
the rules.' 

* What rules ? ' asked Hubert. 

* I should say the ruley said Juno, ' for there is 
but one rule.' 

' What is that ] ' asked Hubert. 

* To do just what I say without any objections. 
Whatever I should give you to do, you would have 
to do without showing any unwillingness at alh' 

* And what should you give me to do first 1 ' 
asked Hubert. 

*Well, I should very likely give you the 
hardest thing I could think of,' said Juno ; ' that 
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is, provided I thought you could do it. I think I 
should begin, perhaps, with long division.' 

' Oh, horrid ! ' said Hubert. 

Juno smiled, but made no reply. 

*I can't understand long division,* said Hu- 
bert. * I have tried a great many times and it*s 
no use.* 

* I don't wonder you say so,* replied Juno. 
* There's nothing harder in all the arithmetic than 
long division.* 

*Long division is hard enough,' said Hubert, 
' but I thought there were a great many things that 
were harder on beyond.' 

* NOf said Juno, * I don't think there is any- 
thing harder; that is, anything I mean that is 
biEurder for the boy when he comes to it, than long 
division is when he comes to that.' 

I have no doubt that Juno was right in this. 
Indeed, I'should not be at all surprised if any great 
astronomer were to say that there was nothing in 
the whole course of his mathematical studies in 
algebra, in analytical geometry, or in the integral 
and differential calculus, that was more difficult for 
him, wTien he arrived at it, than long division was 
for him when he came to that, in his studies at 
school when he was a boy. 

M tell you plainly,' said Juno, * that it is very 
hiard. It is a great thing for a boy to learu it. 
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But I believe you can learn it ; and if you become 
an active member of my school, that would be the 
first thing you would have to begin upon. And if 
you think from what you know of me, that I 
should require anything of you that would distress 
or trouble you, or give you pain, then you had 
better not be an active member of my school, but 
be contented to be an honorary member.* 

* She won't, Hubert, you may depend,' said 
Georgie. 

* No,* said Hubert, ' I'm sure she won't, and M 
come.' 

So he came the next day, bringing his slate 
and pencil, and also his arithmetic with him. 
Juno said he would not need the book at present. 

When the time for arithmetic arrived, Juno 
said to Hubert that she should wish to have 
Georgie help her about it. 

'I suppose,' she added, addressing Hubert, 
* that you will have no objection to having Georgie 
help me.' 

* Oh, no, indeed ! * said Hubert. 

* You see,' added Juno, ' you have helped him 
so much about his shop and tools and fishing-lines, 
that he ought to be willing to help you about the 
arithmetic' 

' I shall like to have him help me very much,' 
said Hubert, 'and I'll pay him in helping him 
about his shop.' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ABOUT TOOLS. 

the mean time the boys in their play 
hours were getting along very well 
with their shop. They had laid a 
double floor, putting the poorest boards 
below, and then covering the cracks by a second 
layer of better boards. These boards were rough, 
inasmuch as planed boards were not necessary for 
such a floor. 

* Rough boards will do just as well,' said Hubert, 
'for a shop floor.' 

*But planed boards would be better,' said 
Qeoigie. 

* Yes,' said Hubert, * perhaps so, but it will cost 
something to get them planed at the mill, and we 
had better save our money to buy tools. Besides 
it is too hard work. Planing looks very easy, but 
it is just about the hardest work for boys that they 
can have. A boy can saw and drive nails and bore 
holes, but it takes a man to plane.' 

So they had decided to make the floor of un- 
planed boards. This was, in £ict, in better keep- 
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ing mtli the walls and roof of their shop, which 
were not furnished at all. The boys, however, 
liked the place all the better for this, as it made it 
look more like a real carpenter's shop. A room 
nicely finished, and papered and painted, would not 
have been appropriate at all. 

It is an excellent thing for boys to have some 
place for a shop, provided their fathers don't give 
them money to buy tools too fast. The main 
difficulty which boys have to surmount in doing 
carpenter work is, not to obtain tools, but to acquire 
the skill to use them. Many a boy imagines that 
it would be a very fine thing to bie able to make 
boxes and wagons and mills and other such things ; 
and that all he wants to enable him to do it, is a 
bench and a good supply of tools. So his father 
buys him a tool-chest full of [tools, and employs a 
carpenter to make him a bench. When these things 
are ready the boy is greatly delighted, and goes to 
work ; and he almost always begios with some very 
difficult and complicated undertaking. With all 
those tools he thinks he shall be able to make any- 
thing he pleases, and is above attempting anything 
simple. He forgets that it is not the tools which 
do the work, but the man, and that the means by 
which he does it are the knowledge, expene7ic€y cmd 
skill with which he uses the tools. 

So he begins very zealously to make, perhaps, a 
martin-house, in the form of a church, with a porch 
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supported by columns in front, and a cupola, sur- 
mounted by a spire above. And with all his other 
foUies, he often sets his heart on finishing it that 
same day. But he soon finds that it is one thing 
to have tools, and quite another to be able to work 
them successfully. His saw plagues him by run- 
ning ojff to one side of the line, or by rubbing hard, 
and finally getting caught in the cleft. In attempt- 
ing to shape a board for the side of his martin- 
house, he measures the width and then lays down 
a straight edge to mark the line by, with a car- 
penter's pencil ; but as he holds down the straight 
edge only at one end, the pressure of the pencil 
against it, as he moves it along, pushes the other 
end out of place, and his pencil mark runs aU awry. 
Finally, after several attempts, he gets a line 
straight, though the right marking is so confused 
by the many wrong ones, that he can hardly see 
which he is to go by. When he attempts to hew 
down to this line, the grain of the wood causes the 
cleavage made by the hatchet to run in, beyond the 
line, and makes his board too narrow. When he 
attempts to plane, he sets the plane-iron very rank, 
80 as to take ojff a good thick shaving and enable 
him to get along faster with his work, as he is in a 
great hurry to get it done. But he cannot force the 
plane along to the end of the board. It gets stopped 
on the way, by the thickness of the cut'; or, if he 
succeeds in forcing it through a few times, he soon 
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gets the throat choked up with shavings. Ho then 
attempts to clear the obstruction by pushing in a 
nail at the narrow opening in front of the plane- 
iron, and so notches the edge, and spoils it for 
future use, until it is ground again. Last of all, 
when he undertakes to nail the parts of his work 
together, he is in too much of a hurry to bore holes, 
and, moreover, inserts the points of his nails the 
wrong way, that is, with the long part of the point 
in a line with the fibres, instead of across them, and 
so wedges the fibres apart, and splits the wood in 
driving them. 

In a word, he soon gets disgusted with his tools 
and his shop, and lets it go to ruin. If you go to 
visit it three months after the bench was made and 
the chest of tools put upon it, you will find every- 
thing in confusion, — edges of tools all notched and 
dull, handles off, nails, screws, broken gimlets, and 
brad-awls scattered about the bench and floor. The 
whole of this confusion would be half covered 
up with shavings, were it not that very likely the 
boy never got so far as to be able to make any 
shavings. 

And all this because neither the boy nor his 
father understood that it is of no use to buy tools 
any faster than you learn how to use them. 

Isaiah had taught Hubert this lesson pretty 
thoroughly, and so he was in no hurry/ to have 
Georgie ask his father for money to buy tools. 
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* We'll have a bench,' said he, * for we can make 
that ouiselves, and then we can get the tools after- 
wards as we come to need them.' 

*But we must have, tools,' said Georgie, *to 
make the bench.' 

* Not many,' said Hubert. ' We only need a 
saw and a hammer and nails. We can get the 
boards already planed at the mill. So if uncle 
will only let us buy a saw and some nails, we shall 
be all right. Then we will get more tools from 
time to time as we need them and know how to use 
them.' 

' I think that it would bo better to get all the 
tools at once,' said Georgie, * and then they will be 
ready.' 

' 1^0,' said Hubert, ' they would only get dulled 
and broken and spoiled. We hsA better not get 
them any faster than we are ready for them.' 

' Is that the best way 1 ' asked Georgie. 

*Yes,' said Hubert, 'decidedly the best way. 
Isaiah told me all about it. He told me a story 
about it.* 

* Let's hear the story,' said Georgie. 

'Once there was a boy named Joey,' said 
Hubert, commencing the story. *He asked his 
father to buy him a chest of tools. He could buy 
one, he said, for ten dollars. But his father said 
no, he would not buy him a chest of tools, but he 
would buy him one tool^ or thing to work with, at 
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a time, and as many as he would learn to iise. 
Joey said well, and was much pleased, and he 
asked his father when he would begin; and his 
father said he would begin the very next day. 

*So the next day Joey's father took him out 
into the shed, where there was a solid platform, 
and on it a log, and a stone about as big as a man's 
fist. By the side of it was a little board, and on 
the board there were a number of nails. There 
were also a number of short and slender sticks, 
which had been split off from a short piece of 
board, lying by the side of the log. 

' His father told him the first thing he was to 
learn was to drive nails through narrow strips of 
wood, without splitting the wood. He told him it 
all depended on his putting in the nails right, so 
that the broad part of the end should go across the 
fibres, and that boys almost always put them in 
wi'ong.' 
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CK^PTER XrV. 

JUNO LEARNING SOMETHING. 

|UST here the boys heard steps at the 
bottom of the stairs, and they soon 
found that it was Juno coming. So 
Hubert stopped in his story ; but Juno 
asked him to go on, as she should like to hear it 
herself. 

So he began where he left off, about the right 
mode of inserting the points of nails. This was all 
new to Juno, and she asked Hubert to show her a 
nail and explain the case to her. This Hubert did. 
He showed her that the nail — ^a common cut nail — 
was somewhat wedge-shaped in one direction ; that 
is, the sides spread a little from the point to the 
head, while the other two sides were parallel to 
each other : aijd that to prevent the nail from split- 
ting the wood when it was driven into a narrow 
piece, the point must be inserted with the broad 
part crosswise of the fibres, otherwise the nail 
would act as a wedge, and split the wood. 

Juno had never noticed this before, and said it 
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was veiy curious; and she examined the nail 
attentively for some time. 

Then, at her request, Hubert went on with his 
story. 

^ Joey said he must have a hammer to drive his 
nails with, hut his father said no, ho must drive 
them with a stone. He said that Joey had not 
come to the hammer yet. He was at work on nails, 
and he could learn the right way of driving them 
with a stone as well as with a hammer, and that 
when he had learned to drive them right, and 
could bring half a dozen of the strips with four or 
five nails driven through each, without any of them 
being split, that would be his first lesson, and that 
then he would be entitled to a hammer.* 

*And did he get his hammer pretty sooni' 
asked Georgie. 

* Yes,' said Hubert ; ' the next day.* 

*He forgot several times in driving his nails, 
and put them in wrong, and when he did the wood 
always split ; but after a while he learned to do it 
right, and after that, in all the nailings that he had 
to do, he never spoiled his work by splitting the 
wood, and all because he learned how to manage 
nails before he began upon anything else.* 

* Then he got his hammer,* said Georgie, * and 
what came next ] He did not have to stop long with 
his hammer. Anybody knows how to use a hammer.' 

* No, indeed,* said Hubert. * It is a great art to 
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use a hammer welL Always to hit the nail on the 
head, and to go on driving until the head is just 
flush with the wood without indenting the wood at 
all, is a hard thing, and requires a good deal of 
practice and care/ 

Hubert was certainly right in this, for generally 
when a boy is driving a nail, you can see the proof 
of his want of skill in the wood being indented all 
around it by marks of the head of the hammer, 
made by its missing the nail, and coming down 
with all its force upon the surface of the wood at 
the side of it instead. 

'Joey's father,' continued Hubert, 'kept him 
practising with the hammer during the time that 
he wished to work, for a week, before he could be 
sure to hit the nail that he was driving fair and 
square every time.' 

' He must have wasted a great many nails in 
learning to drive them,' said Georgie. 

* No,' replied Hubert, ' not one. All those that 
he drove through the small sticks of wood, he 
knocked out again and saved. And when he was 
ready to practise with his hammer, his father bored 
a hole with an auger into a log, and Joey would 
put a bit of board that he was going to drive the 
nail into directly over it. So the end of the nail 
would go down into this hole until the head was 
driven home, and then he could very easily knock 
it out again.' 

7 
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* That was a good way/ said Georgie. ' '■■'■ 

* Yes/ replied Hubert, ' it was a very good way. 
Joey spoiled some of the nails by hitting them 
wrong and bending them ; but generally he drove 
the same nail a great many times, until he found 
that he could hit at every blow.' 

* I should think ho would get tired of driving 
the same nail over and over again all the time,' said 
Georgie. 

' He would have got tired, no doubt,' said Juno, 
* if it were not that he knew he was improving in 
what would be useful to him in making things 
afterward.* 

*Yes,' said Hubert, *and then, besides, there 
was another boy with him, and they used to play 
together doing it. One boy would take the hammer 
and tiy till he missed, and then the other boy 
would take it, and so they made it a kind 6f a 
game. At last, after two or three days, Joey asked 
his father to come out and see how he could drive 
nails, and he drove in two or three without missing 
one blow. 

* Then his father said that his next tool would 
be a saw, and that now he had got so far in learn- 
ing carpentry that he could begin to make sonie- 
thing. The first thing to be made was, he said, a 
nail-box to keep his nails in, when he had a shop. 
So his father bought Joey a saw, and marked some 
lines on a board for him to practise sawing upon 
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ixntil he could keep exactly upon the line. Ho 
gave him an old stool for a saw-horse, to lay his 
board upon while he was sawing it. When his 
father found that he could saw pretty straight, ho 
took some thin boards, not more than half an inch 
thick, a^d fliarked out of them five pieces, one for 
the bottom and four for the sides, of the right size, 
to make a little nail-box about eight inches square 
at the bottom and two inches high. Joey sawed 
these pieces out quite true, for he had learned to 
make his saw follow a line pretty well When he 
had sawed these pieces out he nailed them together. 
He did not split any of the boards in nailing them, 
for he had learned how to put the nails in right ; 
and did not indent the wood any by the head of the 
hammer, for he had learned to drive them right. 

*And so Joey went on/ continued Hubert. 
* His fSather would only buy him one tool at a time, 
and not get another till he had learned to use that.' 

'And of course every new tool was a great 
pleasure to him,' said Juno ; * much greater than if 
he had had them all at once.' 

* Certainly,' said Hubert; *and we had better 
go along the same way, Georgie. We have got a 
hammer, and all we want for our bench is some 
planed boards and some nails and a saw.' 

Wlien Georgie informed his father that they 
were ready to build their bench, and said that they 
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would need a saw, some planed boards, and some 
nails, he at once gave Georgie permission to procure 
them. He said they must calculate how many feet 
of boards they would require, and how many nails, 
and then go with the small hand-cart to the min 
for the boards, and also to the hardware store for 
the saw and the nails; and he gave them the 
money to pay for all these things. 

Hubert made the calculation very easily of. the 
quantity of lumber which would be required for 
the bench — so many feet of joist for the four legs, 
and so many feet of boards for the top and sides of 
the bench. The bench was to be two feet wide, 
two feet eight inches high, and six feet long. 
Hubert made his calculation to have boards to 
cover the top, and to come down about a foot on 
the sides and at the ends. 

When Juno saw how well he made this com- 
putation, she said to herself that she thought there 
could not be any difficulty with the calculating 
machinery in Hubert's brain, but she was convinced 
that the only trouble with him, in respect to his 
arithmetic, was that he was * off the track.' 

AU this that has been related in this chapter, 
took place before the day when Hubert came to be 
an active member of her school; and Juno, after 
she had heard Hubert's story and returned to the 
house, resumed her sewing, and as she sewed her 
thoughts reverted to what she had heard. The 
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first thouglit was the one already referred to; 
namely, the conviction on her part that there was 
no natural incapacity for computation in Hubert, to 
account for his dislike to arithmetic, but only that 
he was, as she expressed it, *off the track;' and 
that the main thing which she had to do was to 
put him on again. Then she began to think of 
Hubert's story of Joey. 

'Joey's father was a very sensible man,' she 
said to herself, *in teaching him one thing at a 
time. Indeed, he sometimes only taught him part 
of one thing at a time. Who would have thought 
of dividing such a simple thing as driving a nail 
into two parts, and teaching them separately ? And 
yet that's what he did. Setting the nail properly 
was one part, and hitting it right with the hammer 
another. 

* I must manage in the same way in teaching 
Hubert long division. I'll see how many parts I 
can divide it into, and teach him one at a time. 
That is the way they make it so hard for the chil- 
dren in schools sometimes, poor things ! They try 
to make them eat too fast, and give them too large 
mouthfiils, and so choke them, as I did my little 
bird.' 

Then Juno began to think of a young bird 
which she had when she was a .child. 

* Poor little thing ! ' she said, ' I remember just 
how he looked when my brother brought him home 
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to mc. He said lie found him on the ground. 
Some hoys had shot the mother-hixd off the nest, 
and knocked the nest down to the ground ; and all 
the little birds were killed except this one. How- 
wide he opened his mouth, poor thing ! I thought 
he opened it so wide because he was very hungry, 
and wanted me to give him good big crumbs of 
bread, and so I did, and choked him to death. 

* I don't wonder that the children in school get 
choked sometimes, they give them such big things 
to swallow at a time. Long division is a great deal 
too big a thing to be taken all at once. Til divide, 
and let Hubert take part of it at a time. 

'And they don't have the same excuse for 
giving the children too big mouthfiils,' she con- 
tinued, musing, after a moment's pause, ' that I had 
with my bird, for the children don't open their 
mouths wide for them at all.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

■ ■ ■ .... . . . , 

LbX6 DIVISION DIVIDED. 

JHEN the time arrived for Hubert to 
be^ his studies, he took his slate 
and sat down at a table which' Juno 
had prepared, where there was room 
enough for Georgie to sit by his side. Juno then 
said, — 

* There are four things to be done, one after the 
other in long division. First you have to divide in 
a certain way; then you have to multiply; then 
you have to subtract ; and then you have to bring 
down a figure. The last is the easiest, and that is 
what you will begin with, Hubert. That is all you 
will have to learn to-day. You see you are going 
to learn one thing at a time. You will do the 
bringing down, and Georgie will do all the rest. 
But in order that you may see that Georgie does his 
part regularly, I wish you to write these words on 
the comer of your slate, one under the other in a 
column.' 

So Juno dictated the words as Hubert wrote 
them, as follows : 
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Divide, 
Multiply, 
Subtract, 
Bring Down. 

Then Juno gave out a question. It was to 
divide a long row of figures by 13. The row of 
figures extended half across the slate, from the left 
side to the middle. 

She then directed them to begin. Geoigie 
was to commence the operation, taking one step at 
a time, and saying what he was doing as he went 
along, until he came to bringing dmon the next 
figure^ in the dividend, when he was to pass the 
pencil into Hubert's hands, and let him do that part. 

So Georgie began. 

*The first thing, you see,' said Georgie to 
Hubert, speaking in an undertone, 'is to divide. 
The way I do that is to see how many times 13 
will go in the first two figures, which are 27. I 
think it will go twice, and so I put the 2 down in 
the quotient.* 

* Now,* said Georgie, * the next thing is to 
multiply.' 

As he said this he pointed to the word multiply ^ 
in the list of things to be done which Hubert had 
written on the slate. Then he multiplied the 13 
by the figure in the quotient, namely 2, and set the 
result down under the two figures which had been 
divided. 
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^Now, said Georgie, *the list says that the 
next thing to be done is to subtract, and this is the 
-way we do it. He then drew a line, made the 
proper subtraction, and set down the remainder 
underneath.' 

* Now,' said Georgie, * it comes your turn. See, 
the next thing in the list is to bring down' 

So he gave the pencil into Hubert's hand, and 
showed what the figure was which was to be 
brought down, and where he was to put it. 

Georgie went on with the work in this way, 
being careful in every step that he took, to show 
Hubert the word on the list which denoted it, and 
stopping to let Hubert bring down the figure, at 
every return of the word directing it. Hubert was 
at first, when his turn came, a little at a loss to 
know exactly what figure it was that he was to 
bring down, and where he was to put it ; but he 
soon came to understand it so, that he did it 
promptly and correctly the moment the pencil was 
put into his hand, and he was quite pleased to find 
that he could do it so readily and so certainly. 
They went on in that way until the operation was 
completed. Toward the last part of the time, 
Hubert began to find his part of the work some- 
what too easy, and he had a great mind to ask to be 
allowed to do the subtraction, too. Eut he con- 
cluded on the whole to proceed just as Juno had 
directed, and so he went on to the end, taking no 
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part in the work, except to bring down the new 
figure, when a new one was required. 

When the work was done the boys took the 
slate to Juno. She looked over it carefully, but 
said nothing till she reached the end. Then she 
nodded her head with a look of satisfaction, and 
said, * All right.* She did not say a word in praise 
of Hubert for having been attentive and diligent, 
and for having succeeded in his work well ; but 
seemed to take it for granted that of course he 
would succeed and would do it well. 

!N"ow Juno in this lesson had accomplished & 
great thing for Hubert in respect to his intellectual 
training. Some persons might perhaps say, * Oh^ 
no ; it was a very little thing. A very little thing 
indeed. He had learned nothing of long division, 
but just how to bring down the figure after each 
subtraction, which is almost nothing at all.' 

But it was not the change in respect to his 
arithmetical knowledge, that was the important 
thing in this case. It was that she had induced 
him to work steadily for half-an-hour, without im- 
patience, vexation, or fretfulness in doing some- 
thing with figures; and had thus prepared the 
way for his going on to something that was really 
important in respect to the figures themselves. In 
a word she had got the wheels up from among the 
sticks of wood and mud, and on the track. She 
was very much pleased with the half-hour's work. 
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* He'll go along now,' said she, * I feel pretty sure — 
that is, if I don't push him along too fest at first, 
and get him off the track again.' 

The next day, when the arithmetic hour came, 
she gave the boys the same example that she had 
given them the day before, only this day Hubert 
was to take for his part the * Subtraction,' as well 
as the * Bringing Down.' 

Hubert liked his lesson the second day even 
better than he did the first. He began to feel that 
he was now really entering upon solid work. After 
he had performed the subtraction several times, he 
told Georgie that he believed he could do the mul- 
tiplying too, and he asked Georgie to let him try. 
He had watched Georgie, of course, as he per- 
formed his portion of the work connected with 
each figure of the quotient, so that he began to 
have some connected idea of the whole process, and 
certainly thought that he could take that addi- 
tional step — namely, the multiplying. Georgie 
said he might try. ' Accordingly, after the next 
figure was set in the quotient, he performed the 
midtiplication of the divisor by it himself, and 
brought it right. 

As soon as he had finished this' step, and had 
set down his figure, Juno said, — 

* Hubert, what do they call it when a saw runs 
off the line when you are sawing ] ' 

Juno remembered having heard Hubert talking 
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alx)ut this difficulty at one time, in conversation 
with Georgio. 

*They say it runSy replied Hubert. *It ia 
because the teeth are set wider on one side than the 
other. At least that's what Isaiah said, but I never 
could see any difference.' 

* You don't like such saws very well, I suppose,' 
said Juno. 

* No,' replied Hubert. * I want a saw to keep 
true to the line I make for it.' - 

* Then you won't think it unreasonable, I sr*^?" 
pose,* said Juno, *if I should like to have t^ 
scholars keep true to the line I mark out for th©^*^ 

* No,' replied Hubert. * Of course not.' ^® 
had no idea, however, what it was that Juno ^^ 
ferred to. 

* I drew a line,' rejoined Juno, * for you ^^'^^ 
Georgie to follow, — which was, that you shoO-^^ 
perform the subtraction, and Georgie do all the r^^*' 
Are you on that line or off of it ? ' 

* We've run off,' Hubert said, laughing. * I 0^^ 
doing the multiplying, and I was only to do fcJ^® 
subtracting.' Then looking toward Juno, he said, 

* I found I could do the multiplying, too, and 
thought you wished me to get along as fast as 
could.' 

* True,' said Juno, * and so you are not at all 
blame for running off the line. I don't 
you at all for it. You did what you thought w 
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right. Then besides, perhaps, the line was wrong ; 
perhaps it would have been better for me to have 
said that you were to go on doing nothing but the 
subtracting and bringing down, until you found 
that you could do the multiplying, too. But I did 
not say that. And which would you like best, a 
saw that would always keep to the line that you 
drew for it, wherever the line run, or one that could 
think a little, and would run off when it thought 
the line was wrong ? * 

Hubert laughed, and turning to Georgie, he 
said, *Go ahead, Georgie, I'll only subtract and 
bring down.' 

Juno was very gentle and good-natured in her 
methods of management, but she was extremely 
decided and firm in requiring all children that were 
placed under her charge to conform strictly to her 
directions in all cases. If a child thought that 
lier directions or commands in any case were wrong, 
she did not defend them, by explaining the reasons 
for them, since she wished the children to under- 
stand that they must obey them, whether they un- 
derstood the reasons or not. 

Hubert did perfectly right, or rather, he did no 
^'*Tong in going beyond Juno's instructions, because 
he had not been with Juno long enough to know 
that ehe never gave definite and positive instruc- 
W0118, without some good reason for them, founded 
0^ careful consideration and reflection ; and that her 
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instructions must, when given, be implicitly obeyed. 
He thought he was doing what would please JunO 
in going on faster than she had expected ; supposing 
that she would, of course, wish him to go on as 
fast as he could. But he was mistaken in thiS' 
Juno did not wish him to go on as fast as he coul<^* 
She had got the engine on the track as she hop^^' 
but she thought it best to go quite slowly ax=^^ 
cautiously for a time. Or, to speak without a":^^^ 
metaphor, Hubert had been so crowded and pres^ "^ 
and worried, by being forced forward beyond wh^^^^® 
he was capable of going, that she thought it bet 
to hold him back for a time, where his work 
easy — ^too easy even — so as to awaken and strength . 
in his mind the desire to go forward faster. Tl 
desire to take another step onward was the 
springing up in his mind of a love for arithmetic, 
take the place of the hatred of it which the poli- 
of driving him on too fast had engendered ; and si 
wished to give this new feeling time to take* rool 
little before she put any strain upon it. If he hi 
gone on to the multiplying, before he had becoi^:^^^^-^® 
entirely familiar with the subtracting and biingi^^^^ 
down, and had then become perplexed and puzzl^^^^ 
among the three, — ^the wheels would have been c:^^^ 
the track again, — or would be in danger of goix:^^^ 
off, — ^and her work would have to be done ov^^^ 
again. 

She would not explain these reasons to Huberiy 
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however, at this time, because she wished his 
foUowing the instructions which she had given liim, 
to rest entirely on the principle of obedience ; 
though in enforcing and insisting upon this prin- 
ciple, she spoke and acted in a very gentle and 
good-natured manner. She wished Hubert to do 
as she said, because she said it, and not because he 
saw that the reasons for it were good. 

And this is the way in which all children ought 
to obey their parents. They must do thus and so, 
or avoid doing this or that, because their parents 
have so directed, whether they understand the 
reasons or not. In many cases they would not 
understand the reasons if they were explained. In 
many other cases there is not time to explain them. 

I think it very probable that Juno's comparison 
of a child disobeying the teacher, to the case of a 
saw which runs true to the line, aided veiy much 
in leading Hubert to fall in readily with her system 
of implicit obedience. He was so much interested 
in ever3rthing connected with mechanics, that such 
a comparison was, of course, calculated to strike his 
fancy quite forcibly. Then, besides, he had such 
agreeable associations with the idea of a tool working 
true, and entirely in subservience to the will of the 
workman, that it helped him very much to see the 
beauty of implicit obedience to rightful authority, in 
a child, — a beauty which many children are very 
dow to perceive. 
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lluniiing true to the line, became affcervr-^^ 
quite a proverb between Juno and the bc^y^* 
"When she sent them anywhere with special ^' 
structions, instead of saying, at last, ' And now "® 
sure to do exactly as I have told you.' She wo«-^'^ 
say, * And keep true to the line.' This meant ^:^^® 
same thing, — ^but it had a greater influence on C>^® 
boys* minds, put in that form ; for they were hc^ *" 
decidedly averse to proceeding in such a manner ^ 
to make their action come under the same categc^^ 
with that of a saw, with its teeth set unevenly, ^^ 
as to make it run off the line and go awry. 

Juno went on in this way for a fortnigti-'^ 
allowing Hubert to take only one step each day 
learning the several parts of the complicated proce 
of long division. It was an excellent exercise fc^'^ 
Georgie as well as Hubert, as it gave him practice ^ 
in computation, and aided decidedly in advancin.^ 
the development of his arithmetical powers. At tl»^ 
end of that time Hubert understood the proce^^ 
very well, so far as to be able to go on with it quit^ 
readily, when there was no special difficulty in 
the way. 

It is true that there are special difficulties some- 
times to be encountered, and Juno had not yet 
taught him anything about these. She had only 
taught him the regular steps of the process, so that 
he could go on by himseK so long as everytliin:J: 
went smoothly and well. When he became iu- 
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volved in any difficulty, she did not attempt to 
explain the nature of the difficulty to him, and try 
to show him, at the time, how to get out of it, — as 
many persons might, perhaps, at first think was the 
proper course; but would let Georgie take the 
pencil and carry the operation past the difficulty, 
or would do it herself, and then lot Hubert take it, 
and go on again when the way was clear. But 
fciis point will be explained more fully in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



DIFFICULTIES. 




jHEN you have learned to practise any 
art in its regular course, while every- 
thing goes on well, you have only half 
learned it. That is but the first stage 
of the work. There is a stage which is quite as 
important, and which, perhaps, requires still more 
effort and attention than the first — and that is to 
learn how to manage when unexpected emergencies 
and difficulties occur. To know how to act while 
everything goes smoothly and prosperously, is one 
thing ; to know what to do when accidents or ob- 
stacles occur, is another,'and a very different thing. 
For instance, a boy undertook to teach his 
young brother how to split logs of wood with beetle 
and wedge. He showed him how to make firat a 
cleft with an axe, in which to insert the wedge. 
This is necessary because the wedge is not usually 
sharp enough to enter by itself, and also because, 
even if it were sharp, it would be very difficult to 
hold the wedge with one hand against the wood, 
and strike hard enough with the heavy beetle to 
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make it enter with the other. He also taught him, 
when he had driven in one wedge far enough to 
open the cleft a little, how he was to put in another 
and another, following up the cleft until the log 
was split open entirely. After the boy had done 
this and had split open two or three logs, he thought 
he understood the management of a beetle and 
wedge entirely. But his brother said no. 

* You have learned,' said he, * the regular work, 
but you have not learned how to get out of the 
difficulties. Sometimes when you have a gnarled 
and knotted log to split you get all your wedges 
driven in home, and the log does not come open, 
but holds the wedges tight. Sometimes one of the 
beetle-rings comes off, or the handle comes out. 
You have not learned what to do when such acci- 
dents happen. You will have to come to me to get 
you out of the difficulty in such cases, and then you 
can go on again. So you have yet only half learned 
the art of splitting wood with beetle and wedges.' 

This was no doubt true, and in the same man* 
n^r a boy may learn how to plane, so that he can 
plane pretty well, so long as the plane is in good 
order, and the wood is soft, and dry, and straight- 
grained, and everything goes well ; but he cannot 
be considered a good planer unless he knows what 
to do when the wood is damp or cross-grained, and 
the plane won't cut, or gets choked up with shav- 
ings. 
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A young man might think that he was qualif3Led 
t6 drive a stage on a route, from one town to -^em- 
other in a back country, because he had learned to 
manage four horses well on an ordinary road, »■— Ji^ 
knew how to hold back in going down-hill, and to 
spare his horses going up-hill, and to judge c^or- 
rectly in turning out, in respect to how far he co^^^ld 
go where it was sideling without danger of go ring 
over. But that would not be enough. That wo^^J^^ 
be enough, it is true, to make him a good drL ^^6^ 
while all was going on well, but a good deal tcl ^>^ 
than that is required to make it safe to entru»^ ^ 
long stage route to him. He must know how to 
act in difficulties and emergencies : as, for exam^^^^ 
when a tire breaks or a wheel comes off in a solit^^iy 
place on the road far away from any house; o:^i^ 
one of his horses should have a fit ; or if in goii^g 
through the woods he finds a great tree blo"^'^ 
down across the track ; or if an important par*> of 
harness breaks, and no help is near. To mak^* * 
good driver it is required that a man should ^^ot 
only be able to drive well when everything* ^ 
smooth and prosperous, but that he should eilso 
know how to act in unexpected and difficult ena^r- 
gencies. 

ITow it is, perhaps, most usual that when 
persons are learning any particular art, or the per- 
formance of any operation requiring skill, that they 
learn both the easy and the difficult things to* . 
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gether ; that is, they take them just as they happen 
to come : as, for instance, when a boy, in learning 
to split logs gets the wedge all imbedded in the 
wood, or one of the rings off his beetle, does not 
know what to do, his father teaches him at once 
what to do in such cases, and so he learns how to 
conduct the regular work, and how to get out of 
the difficulties at the same time. ' Indeed, this is 
usually the course pursued by teachers, while carry- 
ing their scholars through long division. Thoy 
point out to the pupil what the nature of the diffi- 
culty is whenever they get into one, and show them 
on the spot how they are to get out of it. This is 
indeed often the best way. But Juno was so afraid 
that Hubert would get again perplexed and en- 
tangled, and so stopped in his progress, or, as she 
expressed it, that he would get off the track again, 
that she thought it would be best to reserve the 
difficulties for a separate part of her course. So 
she had directed Georgie only to let Hubert go on 
with the work as long as it went smoothly and well, 
and as soon as he made any mistakes and became 
involved in any difficulty, to take the pencil him- 
self and carry the work on beyond the difficulty ; 
and then, when the way was clear, to let Hubert 
take the pencil and go on again. She would teach 
him how to deal with the difficulties by-and-by, 
she said, taking up one kind of a difficulty at a 
time. 
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The first difl&culty was when, after multiplying- 
it appears that the product obtained is larger than: 
the number above it which was divided, so that the 
subtraction cannot be performed. Juno explained 
to Hubert that this was because the figure in the 
quotient was too large, and that to remedy the diffi- 
culty he must rub out that figure, make a new one 
smaller, and then multiply again. 

She went on in this way, explaining one after 
another the various difficulties and entanglements 
which children usually get into in performing 
operations in long division when they are not fully 
familiar with all parts of the process. She took 
only one of these difficulties at a time, and when 
Hubert came to it in his work, taught him how to 
get out of it himself, while Georgie or she herself, 
when he came to any other difficulty, went over it 
for him. In this way, after a reasonable time, he 
had learned the process quite well, and in learning 
it had experienced nothing but satisfaction and 
pleasure. 

I have explained thus fully the course which 
Juno pursued in raising Hubert out of his difficulties 
in arithmetic, and getting him well under way 
again, in hopes that if among the older boys and 
girls who may read this book, there are any who 
have younger brothers and sisters who are in sub- 
stantially the same condition that Hubert was in — 
perplexed, discouraged, and unhappy — they may 
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"try Juno's experiment upon them ; at least so far 

CIS to attempt to help them out of their troubles, if 

Hot precisely in the same way, at least on the same 

principles. If they do make such an attempt and 

should succeed in it, I am sure that it will be a 

Gource of great satisfaction and pleasure to them, as 

'^ll as of relief and comfort to the children whom 

thgy aid. 

After Hubert had learned to do long division 
wel, Juno gave him one example long enough to 
fill vhe whole slate, and when it was done, and 
Hutert had brought it to her, as he did, with a 
countenance expressive of great satisfaction, and she 
had boked at it and found it all right, she asked 
him low he would like to take the slate home, and 
showhis work to his aunt. Mrs "Wood. 

* Tour aunt will be much gratified,* Juno said, 
*to set how well you are going on.' 

Bu immediately on hearing this proposal Hu- 
bert's ountenance fell. 

*"W»uldn't you like to do it?' asked Juno. 
* Don't ;ou think it would please her ? ' 

Hubrt shook his head, and said, ' I don't 
think an.thing would please her. She would look 
over the >^hole sum and be sure to find something 
that was lot right, and that she could find fault 
with.' 

* Very ^ell,' said Juno, ' you can do just as you 
think best. I think you have done the work very 
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well, and that there is no occasion to find fault with 
it on any account.' 

So Hubert went away with his slate and wiped 
out his sum as quick as Jie could with his sponge, 
for fear that Juno might alter her mind, and think 
tluit after aEit was best for him to go and shor 
his work to Mrs "Wood. 

I presume that Hubert was right in his idea of 
what his aunt would have said and thought ab#ut 
his work. She would have examined it tsty 
critically no doubt. Indeed, the better the vork 
was done the more critically she would have ex- 
amined it, and the more carefully she would lave 
pointed out all the faults that she could find. She 
would have done this, moreover, from the bet of 
motives ; namely, from a desire to keep up HiDert's 
standard of accuracy and precision to the l^hest 
point, and to stimulate him ^ to greater eftrt in 
pressing on toward perfection. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MRS WOOD SURPRISED. 

|UNO found that the principle of divid- 
ing the intellectual aliment which she 
had to administer to her pupils, into 
very small portions, proved so advan- 
tageous in practice by promoting so evidently the 
easy and lapid digestion of it, that she carried it 
into many things, and sometimes in quite a curious 
way. For example, in teaching the boys the multi- 
plication-table — for she had the good sense to see 
that one of |the things the most fundamental in 
importance in arithmetic, was that the pupil should 
be absolutely and perfectly familiar with the multi- 
plication-table — she even divided the products in 
the line of nines into two parts, separating the first 
figure of the several products from the last, and 
taught them one at a time, thus : 

She let them look over the line of nines in the 
table, and observe that the first figure of the pro- 
duct of nine into any factor, was one less than that 
factor ; that is, that nine times eight make seventy 
something ; nine times seven^ sixty something, and 
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SO with all the rest. The boys could perceive the 
existence of this law easily by the time that they 
came to the number three, which was twenty some 
thing, and Hubert was very much interested in it 
when it was pointed out to him. He thought it 
very curious, and after a little practice, he learned 
to repeat the line in this way, that is, mentioning 
only the first figure of the product, thus : 

9 times 1 are 9 ; 

9 times 2 are 18 ; 

9 times 3 are 20 something ; 

9 times 4 are 30 something ; 

9 times 5 are 40 something ;. 
and so on through the line. 

Hubert did not perceive that the law came into 
operation until he came to the third figure, but the 
intelligent reader will perceive that it applies equally 
to the case of 9 times 1 and 9 times 2, though it is 
less obvious in respect to those factors than the 
other. 

Hubert was much pleased that he could learn 
half, or Jialf learrif — ^he did not know which to call 
it, — the line of nines so easily. And when after- 
ward Juno questioned him at random, and he 
found that with a little practice he could answer 
readily, he was still more pleased. For instance, 
when she asked how much are 9 times 8, it was easy 
for him to see that it must be 70 somethiug, and 
that 9 times 4 must be 30 something, and so on. 
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After Hubert understood this perfectly and could 
give promptly the first figure of the product of nine 
by any number, she showed him a curious way of 
determining what the second figure would be, by 
considering how much must be added to the first to 
make nine. For, as she made him observe, all the 
products of 9 by any single figure have this re- 
markable property, that when the two figures that 
compose it are added together they make 9. For 
example, 3 times 9 makes 27, and the two figures 
of 27 added together make 9. In the same manner 
4 times 9 make 36, and 3 and 6 make 9, and so 
with all the rest. 

It follows from these two properties of the pro- 
ducts of 9 into any single figures, that in order to 
determine what any product is, you have only first 
to take a figure denoting a number 1 less than the 
multiplier for the first figure, and another, sufficient 
to make 9 when added to the first^ for the second 
figure. Thus, for 9 times 7 we take 6 for the first 
figure, because it is one less than 7 and 3, because 
3 added to 6 makes 9, for the second, and we get 
63 for the answer. 

It must be remembered, however, that all this 
is only useful as a means of interesting and amusing 
a boy while he is learning the table, and making it, 
perhaps, somewhat easier for him to learn it ; or, at 
any rate, beguiling the tediousness of the work in 
some degree by presenting to his mind something 
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besides the wearisome toil of committing arbitrary 
and unmeaning numbers to memory. Of course, it 
would be impossible when multiplying numbers for 
the purpose of actual computation to go through, 
even mentally, with all the steps above described to 
find out what the product is in any case. We must 
know when we come to actual practice, that 7 times 
9 are 63 at once, and without stopping to think an 
instant. So that to imderstand what has been ex- 
plained above, about the products of 9 multiplied 
by single figures, is not to know that line in the 
table, but is only a method of beguiling a little the 
time and labour required for learning it. 

Indeed, I am not certain that the plan which 
Juno thus adopted, would be the best way in ail 
cases of teaching it, but it was an excellent way in 
Hubert's case. It led him to see that there were 
curious things connected with figures, and with the 
various ways of combining them, and was the com- 
mencement of the work of displacing from his 
mind the hatred of arithmetic which he had been 
accustomed to feel, and awakening in its stead some- 
thing like an embryo interest in the work which it 
was plain might in time grow into actual love 
for it. 

In a word, in the case of a boy who was off the 
track, this was an excellent way of helping to set 
him on it again. 

"When at length Hubert had learned to solve 
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the problems in long division, which Juno set for 
him on the slate, with some good degree of correct- 
ness and certainty, she allowed him to take his 
l30ok of arithmetic and attempt to solve those 
lYhich. were given there. Of course, the first of 
those which were put down in the book were 
shorter and easier than many that he had already 
done. He was agreeably pleased to see how easUy 
lie could * do these sums,' and became so much in- 
terested in the work that he wished to take the 
slate and arithmetic home, and do some of them 
there. Juno consented to this, so far as to allow 
him to try four of them at home. But he mustn't 
on any account attempt more than four. 

So Hubert «took his book and his slate home, 
and that afternoon he went up into his room and 
began his work upon the/four examples given. He 
remained there at his work for half-an-hour. At 
Jength, his aunt, not hearing his voice about the 
house or yard, began to wonder where he was. She 
asked Maria, but Maria said she did not know 
where he was. 

A few minutes afterward Mrs Wood called to 
Maria again, saying, — 

* I wish you would look about and find Hubert. 
I don't think he would go away without asking my 
permission, and if he has not gone away he must 
be in some mischief. Children are almost always 
in mischief when they are still,' 
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Maria came back a few minutes afterwaid, and 
said that Herbert was up in his room ciphering. 

* Ciphering ! ' repeated Mrs "Wood, in a tone ex- 
pressive of surprise and incredulity. * That's non- 
sense ! I hope you were not so simple as to sup- 
pose that he reaUy was ciphering.' 

' He seemed to be ciphering/ said Maria. * He 
had his slate and his arithmetic book.' 

Mrs Wood shook her head. * It is only some 
artfulness of his,' said she. * He is in some mischief 
you may depend, and his ciphering is only a pre- 
tence, — something to take up when he hears any- 
body coming. He has got some book that he is 
reading by stealth, I have no doubt, and when he 
heard you coming up-stairs he hid it away. Or he 
may have secretly procured something to eat which 
he ought not to have. Go up again and see if you 
cannot find out the truth, and if you cannot, bring 
Hubert to me.' 

So Maria went away, and in a few minutes re- 
turned bringing Hubert with her. 

' Hubert, my dear ! ' said Mrs Wood, ' what are 
you doing up in your room 1 ' 

* Ttol doing some sums,' said Hubert. 

* Ah, Hubert ! ' said Mrs Wood, * I'm afraid you 
are trying to deceive me. It is a very wicked thing 
to practise deception. It cannot be possible that 
you are at work upon arithmetic, in your room, for 
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pleasure. Think how many times you have told me 
that you hated arithmetic' 

* Noi Juno's kind,' said Hubert. 

* Juno's kind I ' repeated his aunt. * What do 
you mean by Juno's kind ] Let me go and see.' 

So she laid down her work and went up to 
Hubert's room, confidently expecting to find some 
forbidden book, or something or other that was 
contraband, hidden in some drawer, or other place 
of concealment. She made a thorough search, — 
looked into all the drawers, and even under the 
pillow of the bed, — -but nothing was to bo found. 
At last she looked at the slate, and found to her 
surprise one side full and the other half full of 
* sums,' all evidently in Hubert's hand ; and the 
last one was half finished. 

She looked at this work a few minutes in 
silence, running her eye along the line as if she 
-were trying to find some mistakes. 

* Did Juno say you must do this work 1 ' she 
asked. 

*Ko, aunt,' he said. ' 1 am doing theni myself. 
I like to do it.' 

'You don't make very good sixes,' said his 
aunt, still looking at the work upon the slate, and 
apparently not noticing Hubert's reply, — *nor 
sevens. You must try to make all your figures 
carefully and well. It is very impoi-tant to make 
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your figures correctly from the first, for if you make 
them badly, you get into bad habits which, you 
afterward have all to unlearn.* 

That evening Mrs Wood told her husband, 
Hubert's uncle, that she really believed that Juno 
had succeeded in making Hubert like arithmetic. 

'I should not have believed it possible,' said 
she. * There was nothing that he seemed to hate 
so intensely. She has almost worked a miracle. 
Indeed, if she had lived two hundred years ago, 
and were not so young and good-looking, I don't 
know but that she would have been in danger of 
being burnt for a witch.' 

She laughed at this joke, but then in a moment 
renewed her serious air, and added, 

* However, I would not tell her so for the world. 
It would make her vain. But I think she is really 
quite a nice person, and deserves encouragement. 
I intend to go and see her school some day. I 
shaU be able to give her some advice about man* 
aging young persons, which will be of service 
to her.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



JUNO's IDEAS. 




UEING the time that Hubert had thus 
been coming every day to Juno's 
school, and had been making so good 
a beginning in arithmetic, a fortnight 
had passed away. At first Hubert only remained 
in the school during the half-hour for arithmetic, 
but he soon began to stay a little longer, in order to 
look over Georgie while at work on his journal. 
At length, he one day said to Juno that he wished 
that he could have a journal too. 

Juno was pleased to hear this, but she was not 
prepared to reply, as she did not feel authorized to 
make any addition to the amount of instruction 
that she was giving to Hubert, without being 
specially authorized to do so. So she said that she 
-would think about it, and speak with him the next 
day. 

Accordingly, she stated the case to Georgie's 
mother. She said to her that Hubert was beginning 
to become interested in study, and that, if it was 
thought best, she was perfectly willing to have him 

9 
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come every day to the house, and spend the whole 
two hours which were devoted to Greorgie's studies, 
and thus go on in company with Georgie as his 
fellow-student. Indeed, in some things she said 
he could be his class-mate. G^orgie's mother said 
that she would consider the subject, and speak to 
Mrs Wood about it. 

The result of the consultations that ensued was 
that it was decided that Hubert should become one 
of Juno*s regular scholars, and accordingly wheii 
Hubert came to school on the following day, he 
found that Juno had provided a book for a journal 
for him, and a table with a drawer in it for his books 
and materials, so that he might begin at once as a 
regular scholar. 

Hubert was greatly interested in commeuciDg 
his journal As has already been said, Jnno's 
plan was to admit a great variety of artides in. these 
books. Anything, in fact, was admissible^ p}x>Yided 
it wds interesting, amusing, or instructive, and also 
short, Hiis last was essential, as it was very im- 
portant while a boy's handwriting was in piocess of 
being formed, that he should do no hasty or caj^ 
less work ; and if a boy undertakes to tran8C]:ibe .a 
long article of any kind, he is very likely to become 
weary of it before it is finished, and so grow careless 
in his writing in his haste to get it done. 

Among other things that were often put into the 
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joTunals were texts of Scripture. And as Juno 
often gave the boys facts in natural history, or 
science, or philosophy, and always in such cases 
took care to explain them fully before the boys 
copied them into their books, it was very natural 
that she should also explain the texts in the same 
manner. 

She had thus two reasons for giving the boys 
texts to write in their books ; for not only did the 
-writing of them slowly and carefully tend to impress 
the precepts and principles on their minds, but it 
also gave her excellent opportunities of giving them 
religious instruction of her own, in the explanations 
\7hich she made of them. The boys listened much 
more willingly, and were much more ready to re- 
ceive what she said, when the instructions which 
she gave them were in the form of explanations of 
the texts which they were to write in their journals, 
than if she had offered them as direct personal ex- 
hortations to them. 

Accordingly, when Hubert asked Juno what she 
thought it would be best for him to put first into 
his journal, she recommended a text as the best 
thing to begin with. 

* It will be a kind of motto for you,* she said. 
* They often put mottoes in the beginning of 
books.' 

Hubert was pleased with this idea, if Juno 
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would choose h\m a text. So she chose the song of 
the angels which the shepherds heard, announcing 
the coming of the Saviour : 

'Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace 
and goodwill to man.' 

She opened to the account in Luke, and read 
the passage there to the boys in such a manner, as 
to bring vividly before their minds the scene as it 
is there described ; and then explained to Hubert 
what an excellent motto he had for his book, one 
which comprised in a few words a complete summary 
of religious duty. 

* There are not a great many words in it,' said 
Juno, ' and it will not take you long to write it ; 
but in those few words the angels expressed the 
whole duty which our Saviour came into the world 
to teach to men. They were to give glory to G^ 
by doing everything that He should command 
them, and by receiving thankfully every good, and 
submitting patiently to every evil, that He should 
send. They were to be just and honest in all their 
dealings with each other, so as to live in peace 
without any quarrelling ; and they were to show 
goodwill and kindness to all their fellow-creatures, 
so as to give pleasure to everybody as far as pos- 
sible, instead of pain. What a happy world it 
would be if all the people in it would act according 
to your motto ! * 
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This was, in fact, the whole substance of 
Christian duty according to Juno*s ideas ; namely, 
to have a heart of entire submission to the will of 
God, and cordial good will and kind feeling toward 
every human being. To attain to this state she was 
well aware required a great change from the natural 
condition of the heart, for she knew very well that 
if a hundred boys and girls that had never received 
any moral or religious instruction, were to be put 
together into a paradise even, and nothing at all 
Avere done for them, except to place at hand plenty 
of food and clothing for them to take, and nothing 
to restrain their selfish -and passionate propensities 
except what their own unassisted natures furnished, 
they would soon get involved in quarrels and dis- 
putes which would lead, as they grew older 
and stronger, to the most desperate and terrible 
afi&ays. 

And even under the ordinary circumstances 
in which children are brought up in a Christian 
laud, she knew that just so far as they were 
neglected and left to the influence and control of 
their natural propensities they became wilful, selfish, 
and passionate, and much more eager to secure good 
for themselves than to promote the comfort and hap- 
piness of others. Thus she knew that a change was 
necessary to bring the child into the kingdom of 
Christ, as described in Hubert's motto ; and this 
change was very properly called a change of heart. 
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She knew,*'too, that this change was effected by the 
power of God, and could be effected in no other 
way. But then she knew, too, that the change in 
the condition of a seed put into the ground, when 
it began to vegetate, was produced by the power of 
God, and she had no clear idea of any difference in 
the nature or degree of her dependence on Divine 
power, in her efforts to change a child's heart, and 
to make seeds grow in her garden. 

Indeed, she did not try much to find any differ- 
ence. All the ; religious books which sho read 
taught ber that the Spirit of God in changing the 
beart, worked through the medium of means 
adapted to the end, just as the Divine power, in 
another form, in causing plants to grow in a garden, 
acted always in conformity with the means adapted 
to the end that were employed by the gardener. 
So she thought that all she had to do in promoting 
the change of heart in children, was to use the 
means which she judged best adapted to the end, 
looking to God for His blessing on her efforts, just 
as the farmer should look to God for His blessing 
and His help in the growing of his seed. 

It seemed to her, as indeed it must to everybody 
who looks at the subject in its true light, that for 
her to use injudicious or inopportune means, and 
then, in her /heart, throw off the responsibility upon 
God to make them effectual, was as unreasonable as 
for a farmer to put his seed in, any how, into the 
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ground, and then depend on the power of God to 
make it come up right. 

Selfish, passionate, and quarrelsome as children 
oftem were, Juno had no more doubt that there was 
in them something that made it possible for them 
to be formed to habits of gentleness, kindness, and 
love, than she had that there was something in the 
seed which made it possible for it to sprout and 
grow, though the intervention of Divine power she 
felt was equally necessary in the two cases. In 
some of the books that she read, this possibility 
was called a capaciti/ for right feeling and action, 
which the Divine power was to caU into exercise ; 
in 'Others it was called a germ, which by Divine 
power was to be vivified into life. She did not 
know, however, whether it was a capacity or a 
germ. In fact, I [doubt if she knew what the 
difference was between a capacity and a germ, in 
relation to the human heart, or whether there was 
any difference. All that she thought of was that 
her duty was plain ; namely, to do all she could to 
awaken right feelings and instil right princij>les in 
the hearts of children, by such means as seemed 
best to heVy relying, however, all the time, as she 
did in the case of the seeds planted in her garden, 
on Divine goodness and {power for her ultimate 
success. And, in order that her means should be 
adapted to the end, it was her duty to study the 
characteristics of children, and exercise all her 
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ingenuity and tact in learning liow to gaiii an 
influence over them, and to lead them in the way 
in which she wished them to go ; not merely to do 
as she wished them to do, but v^feel as they ought 
to feel. 

Hubert took great pains in writing his motto in 
his joumaL He began about the middle of the 
page, having put the word Journal above, where 
the title comes in the beginning of a book. He 
also put, under the word journal, the date, recording 
thus the day and year when his journal was com- 
menced. Ho wrote the word. Motto, too, over the 
text, in the form of a caption. 

Juno had an opportunity the very next day to 
give Hubert a practical lesson on the third part of 
the motto ; namely, that which relates to the spijrit 
of good will to man. But this will be related in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE NEW WHEEL. 

jHILE Hubert and Georgia were talking 
together, a few minutes before the 
time for commencing their studies ar- 
rived, — Juno sitting as usual at her 
Tvork, in a large bay window which there was in 
the room, — Hubert said to Greorgie, — 

' When I was coming along the road this morn- 
ing, that little imp of a Pompling came out and 
threw stones at me.' 

*What did you do?' asked Greorgie. 

* Oh, I chased him into his yard,' said Hubert. 

* Did he hit you with a stone ? ' asked Georgie. 

* No,' replied Hubert, * I would have taken his 
skin off if he had hit me. But he would not have 
dared to do such a thing.' 

' Then,' said Juno, * you don't think he really 
meant to hit you, I suppose 1 ' 

*No,' replied Hubert. *He only did it to 
make believe. But he is an ugly little fellow.' 

Juno said no more. If she had thought that 
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the main thing to be done "was to prevent Hubert 
from speaking in that manner of such a boy as 
Pompling, she would have reproved him at once 
for saying what he did ; but that was not the main 
thing. That would be something, it is true. But 
the main thing was to change his feelings toward 
the child. She did not at once decide what she 
could do to make the change in his feelings, but 
she was satisfied that reproving him for what he 
said would not be the best way. 

So she said nothing at the time, but allowed 
the subject to drop. 

A few days after this Hubert and Georgie 
asked Juno to go up into their shop to see the 
bench which they had made. She accordingly 
went with them. The bench was, indeed; a very 
good one, entirely sufficient for their purpose, 
although in making it they had no tools except a 
saw, a hammer, and nails. It is true, that the 
boards of which they had made it were already 
planed at the mill, and as for the legs they did not 
need planing. Juno thought that the bench was a 
very good bench, indeed. 

* It proves,' said Georgie, * that we know how 
to use a saw, and so now we are entitled to another 
tool.' 

* Yes/ said Juno, * you are. And what tool will 
you have for your next one 1 ' 
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* What would you have ] ' asked Georgie, turn- 
tng to Hubert. 

* I hardly know yet/ said Hubert. ' It depends 
on what we are going to make next.' 

* I'll tell you an excellent thing to make,' said 
Juno. * I was at Pompling's the other day, and he 
was drawing his little sister about on a kind of 
wagon, but one of the wheels was gone. If you 
could only make him a new wheel, it would please • 
the little fellow very much.' 

Hubert looked rather serious on hearing this 
suggestion. 

* It is kind in him,' continued Juno, * to draw 
his little sister about, and it would please him so 
much to have a new wheel.' 

* I suppose,* continued Juno, after a moment's 
pause, * that he has not any money to pay a carpen- 
ter to make him a new wheel. Some of the boys 
mighty perhaps, do it for him if they were good- 
natured; — but it is not everybody that knows how 
to do such a thing.' 

* I'll make him a wheel,' said Hubert, — suddenly 
looking up. ' At least, I'll try.' 

* Only,' — he added, after a moment's reflection, 
* we haven't got the tools I should need.' 

* What tools would you need ? ' asked Juno. 

' We should need first a key-hole saw to saw 
the wheel out with,' said Hubert, * and a vice to 
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our bench to hold the boaid while we are sawing 
it, and a small auger to bore the hole in the middle, 
— and then,* he added, * I ought to have a pair of 
compasses to mark out the round/ 

After some further reflection, however, Hubert 
concluded that it might be possible to make the 
wheel without all those things. He might de- 
scribe the circle, he said, with Georgie's dividers ; 
for Georgie had a pair of dividers in his desk. 
Then he could saw off comers on every side, with 
a common saw, and in that way make the piece 
nearly round, and then finish it with a chiseL As 
for the hole, he thought that he could bum that 
out with a hot iron, — provided he could find a 
piece of iron that would do. 

* Only,' said he, * I must know exactly the size 
of the wheeL' 

Juno said that she could give him the size of 
the wheel, for when she saw that one of Pompling's 
wheels was gone, she hoped to find some way of 
replacing it, and so she took the measure of the 
mate of it. She added, moreover, that Hubert did 
her a great favour by being so willing to undertake 
the work. 

Hubert succeeded very weU, on the whole, in 
making his wheel. He described a circle of the 
right size, near the end of a narrow strip of planed 
board — the width of the strip being about equal to 
the diameter of the wheel. Then he sawed off the 
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piece thus marked but, and afterward sawed off the 
comers, all around, close to the circle which he had 
drawn. There were still, however, a number of 
angles left, — where the wood projected beyond the 
line. These he afterward trimmed off with his 
chisel, which in the mean time had been bought for 
their next tool, and which the boys had ground 
and sharpened. 

Hubert cut these projecting angles off by plac- 
ing his wheel upon the bench, — with a small piece 
of board under it to prevent marring the wood of 
the bench with the chisel, — and then crowding the 
chisel hard down into the wood, by pressing upon 
it from above. 

The work of burning out the hole in the centre, 
caused him some trouble, but he at length suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing it. The boys found an 
iron rod, among the old iron in the bam, which 
they thought would answer the purpose for a 
burner very well ; and Georgie's idea was that they 
could heat the iron in the kitchen fire. But 
Hubert said that this would not do, for the smoke 
from the burning wood would fill the kitchen and 
make an unpleasant smell. Accordingly the boys 
went out to a piece of pasture ground which was 
not far from the house, at a place where there 
were plenty of sticks lying around, and there they 
built a fire in which they could heat their iron and 
bum out the hole. 
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By this plan, the boys not only succeeded well 
in accomplishing their object in respect to the work, 
but they also amused themselves a great deal ia 
playing about their fire. 

When the wheel was finished the boys took it 
to Juno, to see whether it was right. She said it 
was a very good wheel, and on applying her mea- 
sure to it, — which was a slender strip of paper, 
with a mark near one end of it denoting the 
breadth of the hole, — she found it to be of the 
right size, both in respect to the wheel and to the 
hole. 

Hubert had been intending to leave the wheel 
with Juno, in order that she might carry it to 
Pompling. But Juno said that it would be much 
better for Hubert to take it there himseK, on his 
way home. 

' It is you,' she said, ^ that have taken all the 
trouble to make the wheel, and you must see 
how pleased Pompling will look, when he gets it.' 

'But suppose when he sees you coming,' said 
Georgie, * and does not know that you are bringing 
him a wheel, he begins to throw stones at you.* 

* Then,' said Hubert, throwing himself into a 
threatening attitude, and looking very fierce, — ' I'll 
shy the wheel at his head.' 

* Oh, no ! ' said Juno. ' I would not do that. 
Walk right on, without paying any attention to 
his stones, and tell him you have got a wheel for 
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his wagon, and you will see how ashamed he wHl 
look when he sees you fitting it on.' 

* There now!* exclaimed Hubert suddenly, *I 
forgot about the linch-pin. There must be a linch- 
pin. What kind of linch-pins were they, in his 
wagon 1 Were they nails, or what 1 * 

* I don't know,' said Juno. * I did not think 
anything about the linch-pins.' 

* m bet you a big apple,' said Hubert, turning 
to Georgie, * that they were wooden pegs, and that 
one of them got weak and broke, and that's the 
way the wheel was lost.' 

' Or else,' he added, after a moment's thought, 
' he had good linch-pins, and lost one of them, and 
so put in some little stick or other, and that broke, 
and the wheel came off, and got lost in that yrQ,^, 
He ought to have pieces of good stout iron-wire 
and tDoshers.* 

' You can show him,' said Juno, ' exactly how 
he ought to do it' 

Hubert concluded to adopt Juno's proposal that 
he should take the wheel himself to Pompling on 
his way home. When he arrived near the house 
he saw Pompling on the gate. He was resting his 
feet upon the lower bar^ and with his arms folded 
was leaning upon the upper one. He had been in 
this position some time — amusing himself in observ- 
ing the people who passed by. 

When he saw Hubert coming he jumped off 
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the gate, and retreated a few steps, as if he ex- 
pected an attack. Hubert held up the wheel, and 
said, — 

* See, I've got a wheel for your wagon.' 
Pompling seemed to be re-assured by this 

announcement, and came forward again. He 
opened the gate a little way, and looked out. 

* Oh, yes,' said he. * Juno made it for me.' 

* No,' replied Hubert. * Juno could not make 
such a thing.' 

* Then she got it made for me,' said Pompling. 

* K'o,' replied Hubert, * I made it myselfl Juno 
told me about it, but Georgie and I made the 
wheel for you.' 

Pompling stared at Hubert, and seemed be- 
wildered. He did not appear to know what to 
make of the affair. In a moment, however, he 
turned and ran up the path and disappeared round 
the corner of the house. He very soon returned, 
pulling his wagon after him — one comer of the 
board as usual dragging on the ground. 

Hubert put the wheel upon the axle-tree, and 
then put in, for a linch-pin, a short piece of stout 
iron-wire, which he brought for the purpose, hav- 
ing first put on a washer which he had cut out 
from the leather of an old shoe, and brought with 
him. The washer, of course, came between the 
linch-pin and the wheel. 
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Pompling all the while looked on, motionless 
and speechless. "When at length the work was 
done, and the wagon was ready, and Hubert put 
the pole by which it was to be drawn into his 
hands, and he found, on drawing it along a little 
way, that the new wheel would tui-n, and that his 
wagon was complete, .he seemed greatly dehghted, 
and without saying a word, ran off with it, and dis- 
appeared behind the comer. 

Hubert waited a few minutes to see whether he 
would come back. But ho did not come. He had 
gone into the house to show his mended wagon to 
his mother, and ask her to get the baby ready to 
go and take a ride upon it, — and this his mother 
was doing, while Pompling was waiting. He had 
forgotten all about Hubert, whom he had left in 
the yard. After waiting a reasonable time, Hubert 
gave up expecting his return, and went home, say- 
ing, as he walked, somewhat disappointed, away, 
* He does not even thank me.* 

The next day Juno asked him whether he gave 
Pompling his wheel. He said he did, and that he 
fitted it on for him. 

* And what did he say 1 ' asked Juno. 

* He did not say anything,* replied Hubert. 

* Not anything 1 ' repeated Juno. 

* Kot a single word,' said Hubert. * He ran off 
as fast as he could go.* 
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* What, without his wagon 1 * asked Jnno. 

* Oh, no,* replied Hubert. * He took his wagon 
with him.* 

Juno laughed. 

* Ho ought at least to have thanked you,* said 
Juno. ' But he is such a little fellow, we must not 
expect much from him. Besides, we must not do 
good for the sake of the thanks we get for it, — ^but 
for the sake of having the good done. You have 
made him a wheel, and he will he very happy no 
doubt in drawing his little sister about on his 
wagon, now that it is all right ; and she will be 
happy, too, in finding that it goes so much better, 
and that she does not have to hold on so hard to 
the board with her little hands ; and their mother 
will be Iiappy to see her children pleased, and to 
find that now they have got a good wagon, they 
wHl play with it more, and she will have more 
time to do her work. So you see, you have made 
a great deal of happiness, and that is the main thing. 
It is of very little consequence whether you get 
thanks for it or not.* 

'I think he might, at least, have been civil 
enough to thank me,* said Hubert. 

* Certainly,* said Juno. *He ought to have 
done it. But that's the way "with doing good 
Half the time we don't get any credit for it, and if 
we do good»for the sake of the thanks we are to 
get, we shall soon grow discouraged, and give it up. 
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But if we do good for the sake of the happiness we 
occasion^ then we shall he satisfied without the 
thanks, and go on. You have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a great deal of happiness by making that 
wheel for Pompling : and if I were you, I would 
go on and make him some washers for his other 
wheels.' 

Hubert paused a moment, and then said,— 

* WeU, I wiU. I don't care about the thanks, 
after all' 

He, however, in the end received the thanks, 
although he said he did not care about them. For, 
a few days afterward he went with the three other 
washers, to complete the set, and put them on the 
wheels ; and then he put the pole into Pompling's 
hands, in order that he might see how much more 
smoothly and easily the wheels moved ; and Pomp- 
lijig after moving the wagon to and fro a few times 
to try it, ran off with it around the comer, just as 
he had done before. Hubert then passed out 
through the gate and went down the road toward 
home. He had not gone very far, however, before 
he heard a voice behind calling out to him, — 

* Halloo ! You fellow ! What made my 
wheel I ' 

Hubert turned round, and saw Pompling perched 
on the gate holding on with his two hands, and 
calling out aloud. * I'm much obliged to you ! I 
thank you ! I'm very much obliged to you I ' 
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He kept calling out in this way for some time. 

When Hubert related this circumstance to 
Juno, she said it reminded her of one of her 
favourite texts. 

* Be not weary in well doing, for in duo season 
you shall reap if you faint not.* 
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CHAPTEE. XX. 

WILLIAM DARRICUTT. 

|HE summer passed away and the autumn 
came on. Hubert continued to "be 
Juno's pupil, with Georgie, and made 
great progress in his studies. He was 
now completely on the track, in fact, and was 
going on smoothly and well. 

One day after the hoys had finished their 
studies and were playing about the grounds, they 
found some com in the garden, which Georgie said 
was hig enough to roast, and he proposed to Hubert 
that they should go into the woods that afternoon 
and build a fire and roast some of it. Hubert liked 
this proposal very much, and Georgie went in to see 
Juno about it and to obtain permission. 

What Georgie called the woods, was really a 
piece of pasture-ground in the rear of his father's 
house, where the boys often went to play. In some 
places the ground was rocky and rough, and in 
others there were clumps of trees and bushes, 
enough to justify calling the place the woods. 
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Georgie and Hubert proposed their plan to 
Juno. She made no objection. On the contrary, 
she proposed that they should take some apples and 
potatoes, too, as well as corn, so as to have a variety 
in their cooking. 

Georgie said that he wished that Juno could go, 
too, hut she said she could not leave her work that 
afternoon. 

' But I think that you can go,' she said, * though 
I would rather that you would ask your mother, as 
there are some dangers.* 

Georgie wished to kno"^ what the dangers 
wore, hut Juno said that since she did not think 
they were serious enough to prevent their going, it 
seemed hardly worth while to talk about them. 
But the boys both wished to know what danger 
she meant. 

' One is,* said Juno, * that your potatoes will 
get burned instead of roasted, for want of ashes to 
bury them up in.' 

* "We can get some sand,* said Hubert. 

* Perhaps you won*t think of that,* said Juno ; 
*or, perhaps you can't find any sand. I never 
knew boys and girls to attempt to roast potatoes in 
the woods without getting them burnt to a coaL' 

* Never mind that,* said Georgie ; * what are the 
other dangers ? * 

. ' I don't suppose,* said Juno, speaking hesitat- 
ingly, and looking very tlionghtful and serious, 
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Hhat there is any particular danger of bears or 
wolves in such woods as these/ 

* Nonsense, Juno 1 ' said Georgie. * You know 
there is not any such thing.* 

* Well, there is one danger at least,' said Juno, 
' that is very serious. Boys, when they build fires 
in the woods, generally lay their jackets down near 
them in the sun, where they get. quite warm, and 
then a spark snaps out upon them, or else the fire 
creeps along to them through the grass, while they 
themselves are off after more fuel ; and so when 
they come back they find their jackets smoking 
with a smouldering fire, and great holes burnt in 
them. Once I knew a boy who, when he came to 
take up his jacket which he had laid down near his 
fire, found nothing left of it but a mass of black- 
ened and smoking rags.' 

* We'll look out for that,' said Georgie, turning 
to Hubert. 'We'll hang our jackets up in the 
shade on the branch of a tree, a good way from the 
fire.' 

* Perhaps you can,' said Juno. * You know I said 
the dangers were not serious enough to prevent your 
going. So you can ask your mother, and see what 
she says. Only she is engaged with company now.' 

* Who is it ? ' asked Georgie. 

* It is a Mr Darricutt, I believe.' 

' Oh ! William Darricutt,' said Georgie. * I 
don't mind him. Let's go in and ask mother.' 
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So Georgie went into the parlour to ask his 
mother. Hubert followed him. 

After first paying his respects properly to Mr 
Darricutt, who was a student at home during a 
vacation, he stated his case to his mother. He said 
that he and Hubert had a plan of going into the 
woods that afternoon to build a fire and roast some 
com and other things. 

*I have no objection to your going into the 
woods,' said his mother, ' but I am not so sure 
about the fire. What do you think about it, 
William r 

So saying, she turned to Mr Darricutt. 

'The only danger,* said William, * would be 
that the fire might get away from them. The grass 
is pretty dry now, and the fire would run. It might 
get into the woods and bushes, and possibly do 
some damage.' 

There are two seasons in the year when there is 
danger in making fires in the fields, especially near 
any woods — in the spring and in the fall. There 
is seldom any danger in the summer or in the 
winter. 

The reason is that in the summer the ground is 
generally well covered with green grass, which will 
not bum, and in winter with ice and snow. But 
in the autumn, when the herbage has ripened and 
become dry, the fire, when it gets caught in it, 
sometimes runs along through it very fast, espe- 
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cieJly when there is a "breeze. The surface of the 
ground, too, with all the ripened grass and fallen 
leaves that lie upon it, become heated by the sun, 
so that everything combustible bums all the more 
readily and rapidly. 

One would not suppose that there would be any 
danger in the spring, when the ice and snow have 
just melted from the ground, and when nothing has 
yet begun to grow. But it is this very fact that 
nothing fresh and green has yet appeared that con- 
stitutes the danger. The ground is covered with 
the dead vegetation of the preceding year, and this 
is so light and thin that a few days of warm sun 
make it extremely inflammable. A spark will some- 
times kindle it, and the flames, when fanned by a 
breeze, spread, sometimes in a constantly-expanding 
circle, in a very alarming manner. 

"Not is it easy to stop such a fire by any ordinary 
means, for it spreads over so great a surface that 
you cannot get water enough to put it out ; and if 
you had water enough you could not do much with 
it, for while you were pouring it on in one place, 
the fire would bo running on fiercely and furiously 
in another. The only way is to whip it out with 
branches of evergreen trees, at the margin all around 
where it is advancing, and so stop its progress, and 
then wait to let it take its own time to bum itself 
out on the ground which it has already covered. 

Fires sometimes catch and spread in this way on 
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the great grass prairies in the "West, and produce 
the most extended conflagrations. They are some- 
times set purposely by the Indians, and sometimes 
they take accidentally fi:om some camp fire, or from 
the burning wad of a hunter's gun, or even from 
the spark of a locomotive. 

They very often occur, too, in the hilly and 
forest land of the Eastern States, and when they 
get into the woods it is almost impossible to stop 
them. The fallen trunks and dead branches of 
the trees, and the old decayed roots and beds of 
moss, which sometimes get dried to a considerable 
depth form masses of fuel which kindle quick and 
bum long and furiously ; and the wind, if there is 
a wind, drives the sparks and flaming fragments of 
decayed wood and bark onward through the thick- 
ets ; so that while the men are trying to extinguish 
the fire at one point, it is perhaps rekindliiig itself 
in many others. 

Such fires sometimes do incalculable damage, 
and this in many ways. So long as they merely 
run over grass-land they do no harm. They bum 
only the dried grass, and; the ashes of this falls 
down and fertilizes the ground. But when they 
got into the woods they kill all the young and 
growing trees by burning the bark off round the 
stem, and so girdling them. 

If they come to evergreen trees the flame often 
catches in the top, and sets all the foliage in a 
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• blaze, forming a most magnificent spectacle. For 
the foliage of evergreen trees contains a resinous 
substance which makes them inflammable even 
while they are green. 

Then, sometimes, they reach the fences by which 
the great pastures are enclosed, which fences are 
often, especially in the woods, made of brush, and 
these, of course, form lines of fire to conduct the 
conflagrationto the farmer's buildings. It is awful, 
in the dead of night, to have a fire coming thus 
toward the home of a family secluded in an opening 
in the woods, the air filled with smoke and sparks, 
and illumined with a lurid light, while there is no 
possibility of arresting its progress, and sometimes 
with no opening left for the inmates to escape with 
their lives. 

There was, it was true, no danger of such a 
conflagration as this in the pasture-ground Jwhero 
the boys proposed building their fire. But the 
thought of such conflagrations, and of the various 
minor disasters which might result fi:om a fire 
escaping control in the open ground, led Mr Darri- 
cutt to hesitate in answering the question which 
had been put to him. 

The boys began to feel a little uneasy when 
they found that Mr Darricutt was disposed to speak 
so doubtfully about their plan. 

* Mother,* said Georgie, * there is no danger at 
all. The fire could not possibly get away from us.» 
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He spoke this in a veiy decided tone. 

' Ah ! ' said his mother. * That makes me feel 
more afraid than ever to let you go.' 

' I don't wonder at that/ said Mr Damcutt. 
* When hoys are aware that there is danger, they 
are likely to be carefuL When they think there 
is no danger, then they are apt to he careless ; and 
still more so when they are so sure that there is no 
danger. 

* But I'll tell you what we wiU do,' continued 
Mr Darricutt, turning to Georgie's mother, after a 
moment's pause, * I'll go with the boys, if you will 
trust them to my care.' 

* Good ! ' said Georgie, clapping his hands. 
'That will be just the thing. Then you'll feel 
perfectly safe, mother.' 

His mother said she was very unwilling to put 
Mr Darricutt to that trouble. But he said that it 
would be no trouble at aU. He would like to go, 
he said. He was entirely at leisure that afternoon, 
and it would be a pleasure to him to go into the 
pasture and make a fire, as he used to in old times 
when he was a boy. 

So the plan was all arranged. The boys and 
Mr Darricutt were to meet at a certain red gate at 
the end of the lane, at a quarter past two. And 
the affair being thus settled, the boys went out to 
procure the com, potatoes, and apples which they 
were going to roast at their fire. 
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CHAPTEK XXL 

STRONG GOVERNMENT. 

[HE "boys were at the red gate, whicli 
was the place appointed for the ren- 
dezvous, a quarter of an hour before 
the time. They had their stores of 
provisions in a basket. Georgie had charge of the 
basket, while Hubert carried a hatchet. It was a 
rule with him never to go into the woods without a 
hatchet. In this case the hatchet was specially im- 
portant, inasmuch as some instrument of the kind 
was almost absolutely necessary as a means of pre- 
paring the fuel for the fire. 

Perhaps, however, I ought not to say absolutely 
necessary, since it is possible to build a fire with 
very long sticks by burning them in two, as we 
shall see presently that the boys did on this occa- 
sion. 

Mr Darricutt came promptly at the appointed 
time. He had a book in his hand. The boys 
asked him if he was going to read. 

* That depends,' said he, * upon how amusing I 
find your fire.* 
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* Is it a story-book that you have got 1 * asked 
Hubert. 

* No/ replied Mr Darricutt ; ' it is a book about 
chemistry.' 

* I should think it would be a great deal better 
to bring a story-book, or something entertaining, 
when you come out into the woods for play,' said 
Georgie. 

* No,' said Mr Darricutt. * Because I'm liable 
to a great many interruptions at such times, and a 
tale of any kind is the worst book you can have 
when you are liable to many interruptions, on 
account of there being such a close connection in 
the parts. Being interrupted is a greater disturb- 
ance to the mind when there is a very close and 
continued connection in what you are reading.' 

* Isn't there a connection in your chemistry ? * 
asked Georgie, 

* Yes,' replied Mr Darricutt, * but the connection 
is not so close. I can read about one thing and then 
stop, and afterward read about another.' 

* What is chemistry about, any how 1 ' asked 
Hubert. 

* Ah ! ' rejoined Mr Darricutt ' That would 
be very hard for me to explain to you. Perhaps 
I may tell you something about it by and by. But 
now I must tell you what my plan is to prevent the 
danger of a fire spreading in the grass. It is to 
burn the ground where you are going to have your 
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fire, all over in the first place. I am not going to 
do anything about it myself, but only to direct you. 
If you obey my orders exactly and implicitly, we 
shall get along very well.' 

* m obey you exactly,^ said G^orgie, * but as to 
implicitly^ I don't know what that means.' 

* It means without any hesitation or demurring,' 
replied Mr Darricutt. 

* But I don't know what demurring means,' said 
Georgie. 

* Nor I either,' said Hubert. 

*It means stopping to make objections or to 
argue the case,' replied Mr Darricutt. * As soon as 
we get to the ground, -you may first choose the 
place where you would like to have your fire. 
Perhaps I shall see some reason why the place "will 
not do. If so I shall say no, but without giving 
any reasons. Then you will have to look about for 
another place. 

* Or would you rather I would stop and give the 
reasons,' he added, * and so waste a quarter of an 
hour talking about it.' 

* No,' said Hubert, speaking in an undertone to 
Georgie. 

* No,' repeated Georgie, speaking aloud. 
Georgie knew very well from past experience 

that William Darricutt would not object to their 
choice of a place, unless he had good reasons for it ; 
and that if they were to talk about it, no matter 
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how long, it would make no difference in his deci- 
sion. So he was very ready to adopt Hubert's idea 
of dispensing with all discussion. 

By this time the party had reached the pasture. 
They walked on for some time, following a narrow 
but pretty path which had been made by the cows, 
until they came to the part of the ground where 
the boys intended to have their fire. It was a wild 
place, encumbered, as some persons might say, 
though the boys would have said, made picturesque 
and beautiful, by rocks and thickets. 

The boys began at once to look about for a place 
to build a fire. They at length chose the surface 
of a flat rock just on the margin of a dense thicket. 
The boys thought that tliis would be a very good 
place for their fire. The surface of the rock was 
flat and very near the level of the ground, and 
would make, as they thought, an excellent hearth 
for them. They thought, moreover, that it would be 
a very safe place, as the rock was so wide on every 
side that the fire would not come near the grass. 

In the mean time Mr Darricutt had turned to 
one side and had found an excellent seat for himself 
on a block of stone in a shady place. The stone 
was near a precipice of rock which rose sloping 
behind it, and formed a back for the seat, which 
made it very comfortable. 

As Mr Darricutt took his seat upon the stone 
he opened his book and said, — 
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* Now rm going to read. You may look about 
and choose your place. If I approve of it then 
you can go ahead. If not, you will have to look 
about you and try ac^ain.* 

Mr Darricutt said this very good-naturedly and 
quietly, but still in a very decided manner, as 
if it was perfectly understood between them that 
his will, was tolbe obeyed without any hesitation 
or debate. 

Hubert and Georgie did not dislike this authori- 
tative manner assumed by Mr Darricutt at all. 
Indeed, they rather liked it. They felt somewhat 
as if they were- soldiers under the command of a 
good general. 

It was only a moment after this 'that the boys, 
in looking about the ground for a place for their 
fire,, fell upon the flat stone above described, and 
decided in their own minds, as has already been 
said, that that would be just the place 'for them. 
So Georgie called out to Mr Darricutt, — 

* "William ! ' said he, 'look ! '' Here's the place.* 

Georgie had been acquainted with Mr Darricutt 
for many years, and had formed the habit of calling 
him "William when he was much younger, though 
now that he had grown to be twenty-three or four 
years of age, and was, moreover, a student in a poly- 
technic institution, after having graduated at college, 
he was fully entitled to be addressed as a man. 

Mr Darricutt raised his eyes from his book, 

II 
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looked at the place, paused long enough to survey 
the surroundings, and then shook his head. 

* He says no,* said Hubert to Georgie in an un- 
der-tone, and seeming surprised. 

* Why not 1 * asked (xeorgie, speaking aloud to 
Mr Darricutt. * We couldn't possibly have a better 
place.* 

* Demurring,* said Mr Darricutt quietly. 

He then resumed his reading, just as if the 
boys were not there. 

* It's of no use,* said Georgie ; * we shall have 
to find another place.* 

So, after laying their basket of provisions 
down upon the flat rock, they began to look about 
in the neighbourhood for another place for their 
fira. 
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CHAPTER XXTT. 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

[EORGIE at length discovered a place 
under the shelter of some huge rocks 
which he was very much pleased with. 
* This will do exactly/ said Georgie. 
*In fact, it is a hetter place than the other was, 
for there are nice seats for us on the rocks all 
ahout.' 

But Hubert shook his head. 

*Xo,' said he, *this won't do at all, — there is so 
much dried grass and weeds all about here. The 
ground is all covered with it.* 

This was true. The precipice of rock did, 
indeed, shut in the place behind, so as to prevent 
all danger of the spread of fire in that direction, 
but in front, and on the two sides, there was a 
great quantity of decayed and dried herbage cover- 
ing the ground for a considerable distance. 

* If a spark should catch in there,' said Hubert, 
pointing down, * it would run like wild-fire. He'll 
Bay no to this place, as sure as you're alive.' 
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* Well/ rejoined Georgie, * it will do no harm to 
ask him at any rate.' 

So he called out to Mr Darricutt, and pointed 
to the place against the rocks where they proposed 
to make the fire. 

Mr Darricutt looked at it for a moment and 
then said, that he would come and see. 

So he rose from his seat, laid his book down 
upon it, and walked toward the spot where Hubert 
and Georgie were standing. He first looked at 
the place where the fire was to be made, and then 
surveyed all the surrounding ground, — Hubert and 
Georgie standing by all the time in silence and 
suspense, both confidently expecting an unfavour- 
able decision. They were much surprised to hear 
Mr Darricutt announce his conclusion at last by 
saying,— 

* Yes ; this will do very well.' 

* Why, Mr Darricutt ! ' said Hubert. * There is 
a great deal more dead grass and leaves for the fire 
to run in about this place, than there was about 
the other.* 

'Demurring,' said Georgie. 

* No,' rejoined Mr Darricutt. * That is not 
demurring. Demumng is making an objection as 
an excuse for hot obeying, or as a reason for chang- 
iug the decision. But Hubert does not state his 
objection to have the decision changed, I suppose.' 

* Oh, no,' said Hubert, * We like this place a 
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great deal better than the other, but we thought we 
could not possibly have it.' 

*So he states the objection to it from curiosity,* 
said Mr Darricutt, ' and for the sake of information, 
•which is all right, — and not at all as an argument 
or an excuse.' 

*The truth is,' continued Mr Darricutt, *the 
other place was dangerous, on account of its being 
80 near the thicket, that we could not safely burn 
the ground over all around it, for you can't whip 
out a fire in the woods as you can in the open 
ground. And now the first thing is to get your 
fire-whips. I'll give you all the directions and then 
will go back to my reading.' 

Mr Darricutt then gave his orders as follows : 
The boys were to go about among the thickets till 
they found, on the margin of one of them, a fir, or 
hemlock, or pine, with branches thick with foliage 
growing within reach from the ground, and were 
to cut off six such branches with the hatchet. 
When they had procured these branches, which 
Mr Darricutt called the fire-whips, they were 
to bring them to the place where the fire was to be 
built. 

* To the camp^ said Georgie, ' we are going to 
call it our camp.' 

* Yes, to the camp,' said Mr Darricutt. * Lay 
two of them down upon the rock, in a safe place, 
and keep the other four with you. Two apiece for 
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each. Then you must strike a match and sot fire 
to the grass to leeward.* 

* To leeward ] ' repeated Georgie. Georgie ivas 
not very well acquainted with nautical terms, and 
did not exactly know what the phrase to leeward 
meant, as applied to a piece of ground in a pasture, 
where a fire was going to he huilt. 

*That means,' said Mr Darricutt, *the side 
toioard which the wind hlows. They call it at sea 
to leeward. The side from which the wind hlows 
is the windward side. You must walk six paces to 
leeward from the place where your fire is to be, 
which will he the centre of your camp, and there 
make a fire in the grass, and watch it while it 
burns. You can set the fire in several places if 
you please in a lino across the direction of the 
wind. The fires that you set will spread in all 
directions until they come together, and then they 
will tend to advance together farther to leeward, 
but you must not let them run in that direction. 
You must whip out the blazing grass all along the 
line to leeward, with your two fire-whips, one in 
each hand. The fire will be inclined to go fast in 
that direction, because the wind will help it.* 

'There is not much wind, anyhow,' said 
Hubert. 

* True,' replied Mr Darricutt, * but what there 
is will make the flames advance much faster to 
leeward, while they will creep along very slowly to 
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windward. K you find that you cannot stop their 
progress to leeward you must cry " Firo ! " and TU 
come and help you.* 

* Is that what the two extra fire-whips are for ] * 
asked Georgie. 

'Yes/ replied Mr Darricutt, *and you must 
leave them at the camp, where I can seize them at 
once, in case there should he any alarm of fire.' 

Here Georgie hegan to caper ahout very exult- 
antly, in his excitement. He eagerly hoped that 
the flames toould spread so rapidly as to give occa- 
sion for an alarm of fire. 

* After you have entirely stopped the progress 
of the fire to leeward/ continued Mr Darricutt, 
^ then all you will have to do is to watch it as it 
creeps along slowly to windward, and at last, when 
you judge that it has humed over a sufficiently 
large piece of ground, you can easily stop it, by 
whipping it out at the edges.' 

After giving the hoys these instructions, Mr 
Darricutt turned away and went back to his read- 
ing — cleaving them to go on with their work, with- 
out the necessity of any further interference from 
him, unless something should go wrong. They 
were pretty sure to follow his directions implicitly, 
for even Hubert himself, though he had never seen 
Mr Darricutt before that day, and had been with 
him then only a very short time, had been already 
trained to obey him. It takes very little to train a 
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boy to a habit of obedience, provided that little is 
of the right kind. 

And it was a great deal better and more satis- 
factory to Hubert and Georgie to have the person 
-who had charge of them firm, decided, and even 
immovable in his management, so long as he was 
deliberate, considerate, and just, than to have him 
undecided and capricious, arguing and discussing 
questions with them, and allowing himself to be 
finally persuaded, against his better judgment, to 
yield a reluctant and moody consent to their pro- 
posals, because he had not firmness enough to 
stand his ground. The most agreeable government 
to be under for everybody, is one that is steady, 
decided, and firm, provided that it is considerate 
and just, — and the most unsatisfactory and un- 
comfortable one, to all concerned, is an authority 
that is weak and vacillating because it is hasty, — 
decidiug first without reflection, and then easily 
induced to alter its decisions by arguments or 
importunity. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN ALARM OP FIRE. 

jHE boys followed tlie directions which 
Mr Darricutt had given them very 
faithfully. They soon saw the reason 
for his recommendation that they 
should look for evergreen tranches suitable for fire- 
whips, as he called them, on the margins, instead 
of in the interiors of the thickets, as the branches 
of trees never grow thick and full with foliage, 
except where they are open to the sun and air. In 
a dense wood accordingly, where everything except 
the very tops of the trees is in the shade, the limbs, 
if any grow, are thin, slender, and almost bare, and 
often nothing but dead sticks are found branching 
out from the trunk near the ground. Whereas, on 
the margin of that same wood, perhaps, all those 
limbs which branch off toward the outside, where 
they have free access to the sun and air, are heavy 
and rich with foliage, sometimes down to within a 
short distance of the ground. 

The boys in a little time had procured the 
proper number of fire-whips and carried them to 
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the camp. The next thing to do was to find out 
which way the wind blew. This was not very easy, 
for there was very little wind in any direction. 
They lighted a match and tried to observe which 
way the smoke went ; but the indications obtained 
by this means proved quite uncertain, for in the 
first place there was very little smoke produced, and 
in the second place, that which did arise floated 
about so deviously — partly on account of the eddies 
produced in the air by the shelter afforded by their 
own bodies — ^and it became, moreover, so entirely 
dissipated before it ascended high enough to be out 
of the influence of the eddies, that they could come 
to no conclusion. 

* Let us get a piece of birch-bark,' said Georgie. 

* That will make a good thick smoke.' 

*But if we set any birch-bark on fire,' said 
Hubert, * the pieces, all in a blaze, will drop on 
the ground and set the grass on fire in the 'wrong 
place.' 

* We can be careful and not let the pieces fall,* 
said Georgie. * And besides, William won't blame 
us if the grass gets on firo in the wrong place by 
accident.' 

* Wo had better not trust to that,' said Hubert, 

* but do exactly as he says.' 

After some farther consultation, however, the 
boys concluded that by taking a single sound strip 
of birch-bark and winding it round the end of a 
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long stitJc, and holding it up in the air over a place 
where there was only bare rock, they could safely 
make a smoke which would enable them to deter- 
mine which way the wind was. So they went 
into the woods to find a birch-tree. They soon 
succeeded. Indeed, they stripped off several pieces 
of bark, intending to preserve all that they did not 
need for determining the question of the wind, to 
use in kindling their fire. 

The plan worked very well. Hubert made a 
cleft in the end of a pole and inserted one of the 
sheets of birch-bark in it. They then struck a 
light "with a match, and set the bark on fire. The 
flame spread rapidly over it, and the heat, curling 
up the bark, caused it to cling more and more 
closely to the pole the more fiercely it burned, so 
that there was no danger of its falling to the ground. 
Besides, Hubert took pains to hold it over a place 
entirely bare of herbage, so that even if fire had 
fallen from it, no harm would^have been done. 

The flaming bark sent up as usual dense volumes 
of smoke, which, as they floated away through the 
air, showed very plainly whicli way the wind was. 
So the boys measured off the 4)rescribed distance 
by pacing, and then prepared to set fire to the 
grass. 

'Let me have the match and light it,* said 
Hubert. 

No ; let we,' rejoined Georgie. 
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It was finally agreed that they should each take 
a match, and then, at a given signal, that hoth 
should light a fire at the same time. They had 
some difl&culty at first in making the fire catch in 
the grass. It would blaze up for a moment, and 
then as suddenly all die away. At length, how- 
ever, a little breeze sprang up and the fire began to 
spread. The boys then took pieces of their birch- 
bark, and lighting them at the fires already kindled, 
laid them down, all blazing, in other places, until 
at length they had a place several yards in extent 
all in flames. 

*Now,' said Georgie, *we must get our fire- 
whips and stop it to leeward.' 

So he threw down the remaining pieces of his 
bark upon a stone near by, and ran for the fir- 
branches. Hubert followed his example, and both 
the boys began at once whipping down the fire 
along the edge of the burning grass to leeward. 
The breeze, however, either stimulated at that spot 
by the heat of the fire, or for some other cause, 
began to fan the flames more and more, and the 
boys soon began to be greatly excited with the fun 
of trying to whip%it out. Indeed, through the 
pleasure of seeiug it burning, and the excitement of 
fighting it, they soon began to get into a great 
frolic, and went on whipping at random all about 
them, first on one side and then on the other, 
laughing immoderately all the time. They did not 
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confine themselves at all to the margin of the fire to 
leeward, which was all that really required any 
attention, but beat about on this side and on that, 
wherever they saw smoke or a blaze. 

This continued for some time, and, of course, 
all this while the fire was gradually extending in 
all directions, and as the breeze continued to rise, 
they began soon to feel that they must be more in 
earnest if they really wished to prevent the fire 
from getting entirely away from them. So they 
began to work more vigorously, but they were still 
laughing so violently that they could not work to 
much advantage. 

* We can't stop it ! * said Georgie. ' Look ! 
Look there behind you ! There's another place 
out there ! And here's another ! We must *cry, 
Fire!* 

So they both began to cry, ' Fire ! ' as well as 
they could for laughing, and for the violent exer- 
tions they were making in beating about among the 
flames and embers. 

As soon as he heard the call from the boys, Mr 
Darricutt laid dowij his book and walked toward 
them, moving, however, in his usual cool and 
deliberate manner. He took one of the two 
branches which had been reserved for him, and 
then said to the boys that they might stand a 
little on one side, out of the smoke, and rest them- 
selves, while he stopped the progress of the fire. 
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So ho went forward entirely in advance of the 
line of fire to leeward, and then began to whip out 
first one and then another of the projecting points 
of flame which were creeping forward in advance of 
the rest, leaving all the fires on that part of the 
ground which was already run over, to bum them- 
selves out as they would. He met all the other 
advancing points as they came one after another to 
the front, and stopped them, and thus effectually 
prevented any further progress in any part. He 
was- careful, too, to strike his blows in such a 
manner as to brush back the burning grass and 
leaves toward the ground which had already been 
burnt -over, instead of scattering them in every 
direction, as the boys had done. In this way the 
progress of the flames in the direction toward which 
the wind was blowing was entirely arrested, and Mr 
Darricutt had nothing to do but to stand quietly 
by, and keep watching the margin, ready to give a 
little pat with his bough upon any new flame which 
might spring up on the line. 

' That is a great deal the best way to do it,' said 
Georgie. 

* Best for me,' said Mr Darricutt, 'but perhaps 
not for you.' 

* I think it is the best way for anybody,' said 
Georgie. 

' That depends upon what their object is,' said 
Mr Darricutt, ' Your object was to have a frolic, 
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and that was all right. My object was to stop the 
fire. • Tour way is the best for having a frolic, 
and mine the best for stopping the fire. I think 
that on the whole you succeeded quite as well as 
Idid.^ 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

A CHEMISTRY LESSON. 

jHEN the fire was stopped on the leeward 
side, there was no difficulty in control- 
ling it in its progress to windward. 
So Mr Darricutt left the boys to 
manage it by themselves, — ^telling them that they 
could make it a serious business, or a frolic, which- 
ever would amuse them most, — and went back to 
his reading. 

* Let*s make it a serious business,' said Greorgie, 
* Fm tired of the frolic* 

Hubert agreed to this, and in a short time the 
boys had quite a large piece of ground burnt over, 
extending on every side from the place where they 
had determined to make the camp fire. They then 
proceeded to make the fire, gathering sticks from 
all the thickets around, and bringing them to the 
spot. As soon as they had got the fire kindled, 
they went off after more fuel, and when they came 
back with their load, Hubert set himseK at work 
cutting, or rather breaking up, the sticks with his 
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hatchet, for many of them were too long to be used 
conveniently for the fire. But he did not succeed 
very well, for he could not hold the sticks still 
enough on the ground, — the only way of doing it 
being to press them down with his foot when cut- 
ting them. While the boys were employed in this 
way they heard Mr Darricutt call them. They 
looked toward him, and he pointed to quite a large, 
though short log, which was lying near some rocks 
at some distance from their fire. 

* There is a big log out there by those rocks,' 
said he. ' Go and see if you can't roll it to your 
fire.' 

*Ah, but that log won't do for us,' replied 
Georgie. * It is a great deal too big.' 

* Demurring,' said Mr Darricutt, quietly, and 
then at once resumed his reading. 

* Let's go and get it,' said Hubert, speaking in 
an undertone to Georgie. 

So the boys went off to get the log, and after a 
time, though with considerable difficulty, tliey suc- 
ceeded in rolling it up near to the fire. When they 
began to draw near, and had stopped for a moment 
to rest, Mr Darricutt called to them, saying, — 

* When you get it into the camp, Hubert can use 
one end of it for a chopping-block, and you can then 
have it for a seat.' 

The boys looked down for a moment at tlie log, 
and then Georgie said, — 

12 
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* Yes, it will he excellent to use it in that way, 
I did not think of that. I thought he meant that 
wo were to put it on our fire for a back log.' 

' Or for a forestick,' suggested Hubert. 

* Yes, or for a forestick,* said Georgie, * but I 
hiew that would not do.' 

So Georgie, as boys very often do, although he 
had been shown to be mistaken and in the wrong, 
claimed a triumph by ingeniously contriving a way 
of making himself out to have been in the right. 

In the mean time Mr Darricutt went on reading 
quietly, while the boys were occupied in completing 
their arrangements at the fire. At length he went 
over to make them a visit. 

^ We like the log very much,' said Hubert. 

* I'm glad of it,' said Mr Darricutt, ^ and your 
fire bums very welL' 

The boys assented to this, and said that they 
were having a very good time, and that they were 
very much obliged to Mr Darricutt for coming with 
them. He said he liked to go anywhere with boys 
that, like Hubert and Georgie, obeyed him implicitly 
in all that he directed. 

' I like to go on such a campaign as this,' he 
added, * when I have my troops perfectly under 
command.' 

Mr Darricutt added, that he was having a good 
time, too, on his own account; for he foimd his 
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book, at the part where he was reading, very in- 
teresting indeed. 

Hubert then asked him what chemistry was 
about. He said it was about the different kinds of 
substances of which all things were composed, and 
the changes which took place, when they were com- 
bined in different ways. 

* Do you know what the difference is between 
chemical action and mechanical action 1 ' asked Mr 
Darricutt. 

The boys said they did not. 

*Then I'll tell you,' said Mr Darricutt, ' and so 
you will have a Jesson in chemistry.* 

Mr Darricutt then went on toexplain that when 
two bodies or two substances come together so as to 
act upon each other in any way, while yet each re- 
tained its own nature and its own properties, it was 
mechanical action ; but when they combined in ' 
such a way as to form new substances which were of 
a different nature, and had different properties 
from those that either had before, it was chemical 
action. 

* If you mix peas and beans together,' he said, 
^ in a basket or bowl, and shake or stir them so as 
to mingle them ever so intimately, they will be peas 
and beans still, without any change in their nature. 
It will be the same with smaller things, as, for in- 
stance, mustard-seed and poppy-seed. You may 
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Tm'y them SO completely that one cannot hardly tell 
by the eye that there were two kinds of seeds in 
the bowl. Still, each seed would retain its own 
properties unchanged. You may have the things 
to be mixed smaller still, as, for instance, particles 
of sugar and of water. These particles are so small 
that not even a microscope can distinguish them. 
But if you dissolve sugar in water the particles will 
not be changed at all in character ; they will only 
be mixed. There will be a particle of sugar and a 
particle of water by the side of it, that is all. The 
sugar will be sugar, and the water will be water, — 
just as before, — and it is easy to get them all separ- 
ated again so as to get back the sugar and the water 
pure as they were before they were mixed. All 
these are called mechanical changes. They are 
merely changes in the place and arrangement of 
the substances, and not at all a change in their 
nature.* 

Mr Darricutt went on to explain in this way 
that sometimes when two substances are brought 
together they combine in such a manner as to 
change their nature eniirely. If, for example, you 
pour water upon chalk, or upon whiting — ^which is 
a kind of chalk — in the bottom of a cup, and mix 
them together, nothing will be changed. You will 
have only particles of chalk and particles of water 
lying side by side in the cup. But if you poiur 
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vinegar upon chalk, and mix them together, it will 
be very different. They will both change their 
nature entirely, or rather, new substances will be 
formed of quite different nature from either of them. 
There will be no more vinegar or chalk in the cup, 
but new substances very different. One of these 
substances will be a kind of air or gas, and will go 
off in little bubbles, and the rest, — ^that is, what 
remains in the cup, will not be vinegar or chalk, 
but something different from either. 
^ I mean to try it,' said Hubert. 

* We'll try it together,' said Georgie. 

* That will be a very good plan,' replied Mr 
Darricutt. 

*J^ow, the burning of wood,* added Mr Dar- 
ricutt, *is a chemical process. The air and the 
wood come together in the fire, and certain sub- 
stances in the air and certain others in the wood 
unite and form new substances entirely different. 
Some of these go off in the smoke, and some remain 
in the ashes. Now my book teaches me about all 
such things as those.' 

* Then I think that, perhaps, I should like it,' 
said Hubert. 

' Perhaps you would,' said !Mr Darricutt. * At 
any rate, I have given you a lesson in chemistry 
by what I have told you, and in making your fire 
you are making a chemical experiment. So when 
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you go home, and anybody asks you where you 
have been, and what you have been doing this 
afternoon, you can either tell them that you have 
been studying chemistry and making a chemical 
experiment, or that you have been down in tho 
woods talking with me and building a fire.' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A SUCCESSFUL EXPEDITION, 

[HE boys after this said that they were 
going down to a brook near by, to get 
some sand to cover their potatoes with 
in the fire, instead of ashes. 

* Very well,' said Mr Darricutt. * Only if any- 
thing detains you, then come back and report to me 
in about a quarter of an hour.* 

* But we shall not be gone five minutes,* said 
Georgie. *We are only going to get a pailful of 
sand to cover up our potatoes with.' 

So saying, Georgie held up a small tin pail 
which they had brought in their basket, with some 
of their provisions in it, and which they were now 
going to take to bring their sand in. 

*You may possibly find something to attract 
your attention and so get detained,' said Mr Darri- 
cutt. *If so, do not remain longer than fifteen 
minutes, as near as you can judge, without coming 
to report to me.'. 

So saying, Mr Darricutt returned to his seat 
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and to his readinf]^, and the boys ran off down the 
path which led to the little brook. 

Mr Darricutt was right in anticipating the 
possibility that the boys might find something to 
detain them, for ten minutes or more passed away 
and they did not appear. 

' They have found something or other, I sup- 
pose,' said Mr Darricutt to himself ; ' a bird's nest, 
perhaps, or some polliwogs in the water ; or, 
perhaps, a crooked stick that they think is an eel.' 

At length, at the end of about fifteen minutes, 
Georgie appeared at the head of the path, where it 
emerged from the thicket, and called out to Mr 
Darricutt. 

* William,* said he, * we've found a fox's hole, 
and we are going to dig the old fox out' 

* All right,' said Mr Darricutt. 

^ Can we stay longer 1 ' asked Georgie. 

* Fifteen minutes more/ said Mr Darricutt, *and 
then come and report. But what are you going to 
do for shovels 1 ' 

* Hubert has made two very good ones,' replied 
Georgie, * out of a piece of wood that he split up 
into thin flat pieces.' 

* All right ! ' said Mr Darricutt. 

Georgie then ran down the path again and dis- 
appeared. 

After the lapse of some little time he appeared 
again. As soon as he came within hearing he 
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asked whether it was a quarter of an hour yet. 
Mr Darricutt said he thought it was about that, 
and asked him if they had dug out the fox. 

'No/ said Georgie. *We found after we had 
dug in a little way that it was an old hole, and so 
we gave it up. But we have made us a splendid 
Indian wigwam, and wish that you would come 
down and see it.' 

' That rJl do with pleasure,' said Mr Darricutt. 
'I should like to see an Indian wigwam very 
much.* 

So he rose from his seat and accompanied 
Georgie down to the brook. There they found 
what Georgie called the wigwam, which was a 
simple booth made by leaning poles and boughs 
of trees against the upturned roots of a fallen tree. 

* We wanted very much to make a fire in our 
wigwam,' said Georgie, *but we concluded that you 
would not be willing.' 

' That was a very sensible conclusion that you 
came to,' said Mr Darricutt. * But it is a very nice 
wigwam. I don't wonder that you would have 
liked a fire in it. Very likely that when I was as 
old as you, Georgie, if I had built such a wigwam, 
and had had any matches, I should have made a 
fire in it at once, without stopping to think of the 
possible consequences. But you are a more sens- 
ible boy it seems than I was at your age.' 

* It was Hubert who said it would not do,* said 
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Georgie, not willing to take to himself credit that 
did not belong to him. 

*It is generous in you to say so,' replied Mr 
Darricutt, 'but still I believe you would have 
had sense enough to see it yourself if he had not 
told you.' 

* I suppose our fire at the camp is all out before 
this time,' said Hubert. 

* No,' replied Mr Darricutt. * I put it together my- 
self a little while ago, so that you will find it burning.' 

This is what Mr Darricutt had done. When 
the boys built the fire, they laid a great many 
sticks upon it that were so long that the ends 
extended out quite far on each side. At first 
Hubert tried to cut all these long sticks up into 
short ones, using the end of the log for a chopping- 
block. This he could do very well with the sticks 
that were somewhat decayed, and consequently 
brittle. But those which were sound and yet 
dry, were very hard to cut; for wood, in being 
dried, shrinks and becomes condensed, which makes 
it much harder and tougher than it was before. 
So Hubert soon gave up the attempt to cut the 
sticks and poles of this land, but laid them at full 
length on the fire, the ends extending equally in 
both directions. 

After a while, of course, the fire burned out the 
middle of the pile so made, thus dividing all the 
sticks in two : and it would then have gone out. 
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had it not been that Mr Darricutt had taken up 
the ends, and laid them over the hot coaLs in the 
centre again, thus supplying the fire with a new 
stock of fuel. 

After Mr Darricutt had seen the wigwam and 
was about to return, the boys, finding that the 
pleasure to be derived from a wigwam consisted in 
the malting of it, and that there was not much to 
be done with it after it was once made, concluded 
to go back with Mr Darricutt to the fire. And 
when they reached the fire, and had pushed the 
sticks together a little, and made a fresh blaze, and 
talked with Mr Darricutt a little more, they con- 
cluded that they did not care much about the 
cooking after all. Mr Darricutt said it was time 
for him to go home, but that they might stay and 
play at their fire, or go with him, just as they 
pleased. It was safe for them to stay and keep up 
their fire, he said, since all the ground near it had 
been burnt over. 

The boys concluded that they would go home. 
So they pulled the fire to pieces and extinguished 
the brands by dashing upon them handfuls of the 
wet sand which they had brought up from the 
brook in the pail, and then replacing their provisions 
in the pail and in the basket, they set out together 
on their return. 

* This expedition has been a failure,* said 
Gcorgie. 
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* On the contrary/ replied Mr Darricutt, * it has 
been a great success. "We did not come out par- 
ticularly to roast potatoes, but for exercise and 
recreation, and to have a good time. I am sure 
I've had a good time.' 

' And I, too,' said Hubert. 

* And I, too/ said Georgie. 



/ 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

HOPE that those boys who may read 
this book will take notice of and 
understand the principles of manage- 
ment by which Mr Darricutt was 
governed in the treatment of Hubert and Georgie 
on this occasion, and will remember them, so that 
when they grow up to be eighteen or twenty years 
of age, and have younger boys put temporarily 
under their charge, they may act in the same way. 
These principles were two. 

1. Great strictness and firmness in requiring the 
most prompt and unquestioning obedience to your 
commands in all cases requiring the exercise of 
authority, and at the same time, 

2. Extreme indulgence and freedom from 
restraint, in all cases where the exercise of au- 
thority is not required. 

Many persons situated as he was, when the 
boys made objections to anything which he com- 
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manded, would have [answered the ohjections, and 
hegun to argue the case with them, instead of 
simply saying, 'Demurring,' as he did, — ^thus re- 
fusinjg to allow them to make any objections at alL 
On the other hand, when the boys proposed to dig 
out the fox, some persons would have attempted to 
dissuade them from the attempt by telling them 
that it was foolish to do it, — ^that there was pro- 
bably no fox there, and that if there was, it was not 
at all likely that they could dig him out with such 
shovels as Hubert could hew out. of a piece of wood ' 
with his hatchet, — or that they had come down 
there to roast some potatoes and apples at the fire, 
and that they evinced only fickleness in leaving one 
undertaking unfinished and engaging in something 
else,— as if changing from one thing to another, 
under the impulse of momentary feeling — or caprice, 
if you choose to call it so — ^was not one of the 
special charms of playing. 

You. must remember when you grow up, that as 
grown people now are not good judges of what 
will amuse you, so you, when you. are grown, will 
not be able to judge well as to what wiU amuse 
them. You must, accordingly, give them- the 
largest possible indulgence in respect even to their 
caprices in playing, so long as what they wish to 
do is not hurtful to themselves or others ; but then 
you must be firm and immovable — though in kind 
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and gentle ways — ^in requiring immediate and strict 
obedience to your authority . whenever you feel it 
necessary to exercise it. Issue orders and prohibi- 
tions as little as possible — ^but when you do com- 
mand or forbid, insist on being obeyed. 

Under the influence to which Hubert was 
subjected in Juno's school and in his hours of play 
with Georgie, he soon recovered from the discourage- 
ment which had weighed upon him in respect to 
his studies, when he first came to live with his. 
aunt. His aunt observed the wonderful improve- 
ment which he made, but she attributed it alto- 
gether to the influence of her counsels and instruc- 
tions, and to the various incidental benefits resulting 
from his residing in her family. She candidly 
admitted, however, that Juno was, on the whole, 
quite a nice person, and succeeded very well in 
teaching the elementary branches. 



The reader, in closing the book, after finishing 
the perusal of it, may say to himself that the Juno 
of these volumes is a fictitious character. In one 
sense she is, and in another she is not. There are a 
great many Junos in the humble walks of real life, 
aU patiently and faithfully fulfilling their duties in 
the manner and on the principles here ex2)lained — • 
and yet as little understood and appreciated bv 
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many of those around them, as their representative 
in these volumes was by Hubert's aunt- Cornelia. 
But they do not feel much the want of this con- 
sideration. They have their leward. 



THE END. 
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